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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 
* 


In  1499  a  fleet  of  four  vessels  left  Cadiz  for 
the  Spanish  Main,  and  on  hoard  journeydd  one  whose  name 
was  afterward  to  he  given  to  the  whole  of  the  ’'astern 
Continent,  an  Italian  in  the  service  of  the  Catholic  Kings 
of  Spain,  Americo  Vespucci. 

As  this  little  fleet  cruised  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Orinoco  toward  Darien,  it  entered  an  arm  of  the  sea 
which  is  now  known  as  Lake  Maracaibo  and  found  its  borders 
fringed  with  huts  built  over  the  water.  These  rude  hab¬ 
itations  sheltered  the  Indians  of  a  tribe  which  had 
lived  in  this  locality  from  time  immemorial  and  who 
employed  canes  carved  from  the  trunks  of  trees  in  their 
visits  from  hut  to  hut  and  in  their  fishing  on  the 
still  waters  of  this  inland  sea.  The  Italian  explorer 
was  quick  to  note  the  similarity  of  this  life  to  that 
which  he  had  known  in  Venice,  hence  he  and  his  companions 
named  the  region  Venezuela,  little  Venice,  and  the  name 
still  clings  to  the  modern  republic  which  embraces  lake 
Maracaibo  and  extends  many  miles  along  the  coast  to  the 
east  and  to  the  interior. 

This  republic  now  ranks  third  in  size  and  pop¬ 
ulation  among  the  countries  and  islands  of  the  Caribbean- 
Gulf  of  Mexico  area.  Its  population  is  estimated  at 
around  5,000,000  and  its  area,  394,000  square  miles,  is 
exceeded  only  by  that  of  Colombia  and  Mexico,  This  area 
will  be  better  understood  by  one  in  the  United  States, 
when  it  is  stated  that  it  is  just  about  equal  to  the 
combined  areas  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island.  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  sparsely  settled  countries 

of  Latin  America,  although  its  natural  resources  are  such 
that  it  might  sustain  a  very  dense  population  in  compara¬ 
tive  comfort.  The  surface  is  divided  into  three  district 
zones ,  the  hot  lands  lying  along  the  sea,  the  cooler 
zone  immediately  inland,  and  the  more  elevated  forest 
regions  of  the  interior  which  in  turn,  give  way  to  the 
immense  llanos .  or  plains,  which  extend  to  the  frontiers 
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of  the  Guianas ,  on  the  east,  Brazil  on  the  south,  and 
Colombia  on  the  west.  The  agricultural  zone,  near  the 
coast,  is  rich  in  the  production  of  coffee,  cacao, 
sugar  cane,  cotton  and  corn,  while  the  more  elevated  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  interior  provide  grazing  grounds  for  great 
herds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  goats,  and  the  forests 
contribute  India  rubber,  vanilla,  tonga  beans  and  many 
fine  woods,  especially  mahogany. 


-HISTORY- 

The  coasts  of  Venezuela  were  first  sighted  by 
Columbus  on  August  1,  1498,  then  on  his  third  voyage  of 
discovery.  At  that  time  there  were  in  this  region  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  tribes  of  Indians, 
speaking  11  distinct  languages  and  150  dialects.  Among 
them  were  the  fierce  Caribs  whose  race  is  supposed  by 
some  ethuologists  to  have  had  close  relation  to  the 
Guarani  tribes  who  are  best  known  as  the  primitive 
dwellers  of  Paraguay,  to  the  far  South,  since  the . very 
name,  Carib,-and,  hence,  Caribbean,-  is  of  Guarani  origin. 

The  Spaniards  met  with  fierce  resistance  in 
,  their  attempts  to  settle  the  region  along  the  coast,  but 

since  they  were  more  fully  equipped  for  war,  easily 
annihilated  the  native  population  with  their  usual 
ferocity  and  disregard  for  human  life.  Their  difficulties 
were  further  increased  by  attacks  of  British,  French  and 
Dutch  buccaneers,  and  it  was  not  until  1545  that  the 
first  permanent  settlements  were  made.  The  following 
years  record  but  a  succession  of  bloody  battles  and 
perpetual  warfare  with  the  natives  and  with  foreign 
enemies;  but  Spain  gradually  tightened  her  hold  on  all 
the  lands  lying  along  the  waters  of  the  Carribbean 
sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  1718  the  Vice¬ 
royalty  of  New  Granada,  embracing  the  territory  now 
included  in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Panama  and  Ecuador, 
was  set  up,  with  the  vice-roy  resident  in  Bogota,  now 
the  capital  of  Colombia. 

Due  to  the  triumph  of  the  American  revo¬ 
lution,  and  also  to  the  successes  of  Buonaparte  in 
Europe,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Creole  popula¬ 
tion  of  South  America  looking  to  the  liberation  of 
these  lands  from  Spanish  rule  and  the  establishing  of 
republics,  patterned,  in  great  part,  after  that  of 
North  America. 

* 

The  first  move  for  independence  in  New 
Granada  was  made  in  1797  but  it  was  not  until  in  1810 
that  the  Spanish  Government  was  deposed;  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Congress  met  in  1811;  and  on  July  5  declard  the 
independence  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Venezuela.  In 
1813,  Simon  Bolivar  took  command  of  the  revolutionary 
army  and  in.  1819,  at  the  battle  of  Boyaca,  put  an  end 
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to  Spanish  rule  in  Northern  South  America.  In  this 
same  year,  Venezuela  "became  a  part  of  the  newly  organized 
republic  of  Colombia,  but  in  1830  declared  its  secession 
and  established  an  autonomous  government.  In  18a J  tnio 
was  reorganized  as  a  Federal  republic. 


The  history  of  Venezuela  has  been  stormy  and , 
although  a  republic  in  name,  it  has  been  almost  con- 
tinously  under  the  iron  rule  of  Dictators  whose  main 
ambition  was  their  own  exaltation  and  enrichment,  and 
who  cared  little  for  the  uplift  and  progress  of  the 
people.  Many  sinister  names,  such  as  that  of  Cibriano 
Castro  appear  on  the  pages  of  its  history,  and  even  °" 
day  there  is  but  little  personal  liberty,  the  public 
press  is  muzzled,  and  Venezuela  blindly  obeys  the  behest 
of  a  single  individual. 


THE  PRESENT  OUTLOOK 


Since  1908  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
presidency  has  been  supreme  in  his  position,  and,  although 
more  benevolent  in  his  rule  tb&n  was  Doctor  Manuel 
Estrade  Cabrera,  of  Guatemala,  he  is  none  the  less  a 
Dictator  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  No  paper  can_be 
published  for  any  length  of  time  that  does  not  land 
him  periodically  with  fulsome  praise,  and  whatever  may  be 
said  against  him  is  said  with  bated  breath  and  in  con¬ 
tinual  fear  of  prison  walls  or  an  order  to  embark  within 
a  given  time  for  foreign  shores. 


And,  yet,  it  may  be  questioned  if  this  semi¬ 
military  dictatorship ’is  not  the  best  rule  for  the  country 
in  its  -oresent  stage  of  development.  Unaccustomed  to 
enlightened  self-government,  it  is  probable  that  an  at temp , 
to  elect  a  President  by  popular  vote  would  result  m  a 
civil  war  from  which  some  one  else  would  quickly  emerge 
as  military  Dictator  and  the  last  estate  of  the  country 
would  probably  be  worse  than  the  present.  There  is  need 
of  much  work  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  before . 
popular  government  may  be  expected  to  prove  a  success  in 
Venequela . 


An  indication  of  the  present  political 
situation  in  Venezuela  and  an  example  of  the  fulsome 
praise  lavished  on  the  President,  may  be  found  in  the 
Editorial  of  one  of  the  local  papers,  publisher  on  his 
birthday,  which,  by  coincidence,  falls  on  the  same  date 
as  that  of  the  great  Simon  Bolivar.  Much  is  made  of 

this  fact  in  comparing  the  two  men,  and  one  oi  the 
daily  papers  had  the  following  to  say  on  tne  morning  of 

July  24,  1920. 
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"Today  commemorates  the  hirth  of  Gene  > 

Vicente  Gcinez.  S' rom  one  to  the  other  ejtrem  ^ 
territory  of  the  republic  this . happy  event  al  the 

celebrated  with  special  rejoicing  which  wil  n6erstocd 
fact  that  the  people  of  Venezuela  have  signifies 

just  what  the  name  of  this  illustrious  Gene  itg 

in  the  present  tranquility  of  the  country 
conquests  of  the  future. 

"Coming  into  public  life  in  an  epoch  of  chaotic 
passions  when  in  the  political  life  of  Vonequela, 
!ppeU?es  of  politicians,  fattened  on  spurious  ambition-, 
had  dismissed  the  cohcept  of  a  great  and  noble  country, 
General  Goines  was  the  symbol  of  that  peace  which  has 
poured  its  blessings  since  1908,  into  every  cor 
national  territory,  strengthening  the  credit 

country  abroad  and  preparing  for  the  coming ,,5??  hriL; 
spectacle  of  a  prodigious  prosperity  which  will  bring 
into  realization  the  august  dream  of  the  liberate, 

"The  epoch  is  one  of  genuine  joy  and  of  bright 
visions  of  hope.  The  renovation  of  the  world  as  a 

consequence  of  the  events  posterior  o  Exceptionally 

the  preat  powers,  finds  our  country  m  an  exceptionally 

advantageous0 si tuat ion,  thanks  to  the  administrative 
prevision  and  deep  understanding  of  things  which 
tinguish  our  great  leader  under  whose  aegis  this  . 

formation  of  Venezuela  has  been  brought  about .•••••• • 

Anfl  all  this  is  the  work  of  General  Goinez.  Ho  one  can 
dispute  with  hL  the  honors  of  this  reality  which  are 
shown  in  the  gratitude  and  deep  admiration  which  the 
neople  of  Venezuela  hold  for  him,  and  which  is 
transmitted  into  an  atmosphere  of  respect  and  in 

hSSf'iJtto'Sit^TrSS^hUg”  to  that  respect,  to 
that  unanimous  and  {5®“^^l"“!”^!^withnuSch“geahle  . 
faitrirthe  maglifTtisl^tsitlny  of  the  country  joins 

^.SlSSS  rSf bSSSyfi  ir  M^=^0f^ever 

historic  in  the  annals  of  Venezuela. 
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in  this  act  the  most  characteristic  and 
nalpahle  sign  of  advance  in  the  regenere - 
tion  of  Venezuela." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  an  affirmative  reply 
from  the  Congress  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Dictator 
and,  as  representing  the  mode  of  procedure  under  such 
conditions,  merits  reproduction;  it  was  as  follows*.  - 

"faithful  to  our  duties,  fiathful  to  our  con¬ 
victions,  and  faithful  to  the  holy  dogmas  of  the  religion 
ox  Jesus  Christ,-  of  that  C-reat  Being  who  conserved  the 
world's  freedom  with  His  "blood,-  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
emancipate  the  Church  of  Venezuela  from  that  npiscopacy 
which  pretends,  as  an  infallible  and  omnipotent  power , 
to  absorb  from  Rome  the  vitality  of  a  free  people,  the 
beliefs  of  our  conscience,  and  the  noble  aspirations  and 
destinies  which  pertain  to  us  as  component  parts  of  tne 
great  human  family." 


PRESENT  CONDITION  01 
THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 


Although  shorn  of  its  political  power  by. 

Guzman  Blanco,  true  to  its  history  the  Church  has  patient¬ 
ly  waited  its  opportunity  and  has  at  length  succeeded  in 
winning  back  many  of  the  prerogatives  it  formerly  had* 
However,  it  is  a  decadent  institution,  with  no  lixe 
in  itself  and  hence  unable  to  guicken  its  adherents. 

One  of  the  thinking  men,  whom  I  met,  said.  "The,  Church 
has  no  power  in  Venezuela,  neither  -political moral_pr 
spiritual.  It  is  degenerate  and  we  have  no  use  for  it 
and  no  confidence  in  it.  he  have  no  religionV 

At  the  same  time  it  continues  to  receive 
a  subsidy  from  the  Government,  as  the  State  Church, 

-as  some'  one  explained,  in  order  that  it  way  be. kept 
under  the  Government,-  and  the  people  are  held  in  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  Bible  and  its  teachings.  I  do  not  believe  th 
any  other  Latin-American  country  is  so  palpably  non¬ 
religious.  Yet  the  Virgin  is  exalted  in  ah  unusual 
degree  and  takes  precedence  over  the  Son  in  the  images 
and  paintings  of  the  Churches.  One  great  painting  in  one 
of  the  Churches  represents  her  as  being  crowned  by  the 
Lather  and  the  Son.  a  white  dove  is  suspended  above. her 
head  as  she  sits  on  her  throne,  the  Lather  on  her  right 
and  the  Son  on  her  left,  all  in  life  size  figures,  are 
in  the  act  of  placing  the  crown  on  her  head,  while 
angels  look  on  in  ‘.rapt  adoration  and  acclaim  her  the 
Queen  of  Heaven.  This  painting  because  of  a  reference 
made  by  Dr.  Pond  in  a  sermon,  has  now  been  enclosed  in 
such  a  way  that  only  those  who  are  known  to  be  faithful 
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Catholics  may  see  it. 

Another  that  represented  her  in  the  attire  and 
attitude  of  a  French  ballet,  dancer  has  also  been  removed 
and  for  the  same  reason.  But  such  teaching  has  had  its 
"baneful  effect  on  the  people  and  Venezuela,  to  an  unusual 
degree  may  be  said  to  be  a  godless  nation,  whose  thinking 
men  and  women  reject  the  only  form  of  Christianity  they 
have  ever  known  and  who  have  no  one  to  lead  them  into 
the  better  way. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  EVANGELICAL  WORK 


It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  Society  that  was 
thoroughly  inimical  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  yet  by  force 
of  tradition  and  teaching  unfriendly  to  and  exceedingly 
suspicious  of  Protestantism,  that  the  foundations  of 
Evangelical  work  were  laid  in  Venezuela. 

The  American  Bible  Society  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  organization  to  reach  the  field,  some  time  in 
the  early  eighties,  Bishop  Patters cn,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  sent  out  to  establish  this  Soci¬ 
ety,  but  soon  died  of  the  yellow  fever,  in  Caracas.  A 
Ivir.  Norwood  took  up  his  work  and,  about  the  same  time 
the  Christian  Brethren,  of  England,  entered  the  field. 

A  few  independents  were  also  preaching,  but  their  work 
has  disappeared. 

The  first  organized  Mission  Board  to  send  its 
Y.Q-JP0 ggntati ve s  to  Venezuela  was  that  o±  une  x-resbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.a.  Representing  this  Board  in  1897,  the 
Rev.  Theodore  S.  Pond,  and  Mrs.  Pond  were  transferred  from 
the  Colombian  Mission  and  established  work  in  Caracas. 

Many  years  of  missionary  experience  in  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria,  as  well  as  five  years  spent  in  Colombia,  where 
they  had  learned  the  Spanish  language,  were  a  valuable 
equipment  for  the  opening  of  work  in  this  new  field, 
and  they  have  laid  foundations  deep  and  broad  on  which 
it  should  be  possible  to  build  a  strong  Evangelical  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  Venezuela.  With  that  culture 
without  which  no  one  may  expect  to  reach  the  heart  or 
gain  the  respect  of  the  Latin  American,  they  have  made 
a  large  place  for  themselves  in  the  Capitol  City  and 
have  been  instrumental  in  securing  reforms  and  have 
influenced  the  life  of  the  city  to  a  degree  which  few 
outside  the  Mission  even  suspect. 
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For  fifteen  years  they  labored  alone,  but 

the  Board  at  last  &eard  their  repeated  calls  for  help 
and  now  there  are  two  other  missionary  families  and  an 
unmarried  young  lady  who  are  beginning  to  share  with 
them  the  responsibilities  and  the  joy  of  the  work. 

Representatives  of  other  Christian  organiza¬ 
tions  have  also  entered  the  field,  until  eleven  such 
groups  are  now  represented,  but  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  is  the  only  great  Mission  Board 
at  work  in  Venezuela  and  an  unusual  degree  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  Bvangeli zation  of  the  people  of  this  land 
lies  at  the  door  of  this  church.  No  other  Board  will 
come  in  while  we  are  here,  and  we  can  not  discharge 
the  responsibility  which  we  assumed  on  entering  the 
field  in  1897  except  by  a  constant  and  judicious  increase 
of  the  mission  force  and  of  the  means  whereby  the  work 
may  be  carried  on  with  an  ever  augmenting  efficiency. 

Although  this  mission  has  been  established 
in  Venezuela  for  25  years  for  statistical  purposes  it 
was  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  Colombia  Mission  until 
1915,  its  work  had  of  necessity  been  limited  to  the 
Capital  City  of  Caracas.  Urgent  calls  have  come  from 
other  centers  and  the  entire  republic  isopen  to  And 
ripe  for  evangelization;  but  the  small  mission  force 
has  not  been  able  to  reach  out  beyond  the  outskirts  of 
Caracas  and  in  this  city  itself  but  a  fraction  of  the 
population  has  been  reached  with  the  Gospel  message. 

For  many  years  no  „■  permanent  equipment  whatever  was  pro¬ 
vided  but  the  Board  and  interested  friends  have  now 
come  to  its  relief  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
the  acquisition  of  property  which,  in  the  estimation  of 

the  public  gives  the  work  a  character  of  permanency 
which  it  formerly  lacked,  and  greatly  increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  workers.  These  properties  may  be 
described'  in  order,  with  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  each. 


THE  CHURCH 

This  building  is  centrally  located,  a 
block  from  the  principal  Square  of  the  city  and  half  a 
block  from  the  Capitol  building.  It  is  a  neat  attractive 
structure,  of  concrete,  and  has  a  tower  in  which  there 
is  hung  an  800  lbs.  bell  whose  voice  is  heard  all  over 
the  city  as  it  calls  the  worshippers  to  the  different 
services.  This  is  one  of  the  few  Protestant  churches 
in  Latin  America  that  have  bells  ,  and  the  bell  is  one 
of  the  best  of  its  kind.  The  church  seats  some  250-500 
persons  very  comfortably  and  has  the  restful  worship¬ 
ful  appearance  of  a  church  in  the  home  land.  There  are 
a  kitchen  and  class  rooms  at  the  back  on  the  ground 
floor,  and,  in  the  second  story  comfortable  rooms  in 
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which  the  native  preacher  lives  with  his  family* 

The  entire  property  cost  about  $11,700,  but 
now  according  to  the  estimates  made  by  the  City  s  engineers, 
worth  $35,000.  Of  the  original  cost,  $8,500  were 
contributed  by  the  Woman's  Board  of  Philadelphia,  and 
only:  $1,690,  from  the  Kennedy  Fund,  by  the  Assembly  s 
Board,  the  remainder  having  been  given  by  friends  ot  tne 
work  who  became  interested  in  it  through  the  efforts  o- 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pond, 

This  property  is  sufficiently  commodious  to  serve 
as  a  center  for  the  Evangelistic  work  of  the  city  xor 
some  years  to  come,  inasmuch,  as  the  church  should  be 
sending  out  groups  who  will  organize  into  other  congre¬ 
gations  in  distant  sections.  And  it  is  exceedingly  ±oi 
tuliate  that  this  provision  for  the  worship  of  the 
congregation  was  made  before  the  advance  of  prices,  smc, 
all  property  has  now  increased  very  greatly  in  price  and 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  secure  a  site  so  advantageous¬ 
ly  situated  and  erect  such  a  building  at  anything  near 
the  former  cost  of  land  and  materials. 


the  mission  house 


This  is  a  large  and  very  comfortable  house  situa¬ 
ted  on  one  of  the  principal  streets,  and  only  a  block 
from  the  church.  If  is  so  arranged  that  the  three 
missionary  families  and  the  un-iparried  lady  missionary 
live  in  it  yet  each  family  has  its  own  rooms  entirely 
separate  from  those  of  the  others.  It  is  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  its  use  as  a  Girls*  Schoo,  and  it 
was  bought  with  that  purposfc  in  mind.  This  should 
be  its  final  destination,  as  soon  as  plans  can  be 
carried  into  effect  for  the  opening  of  such  a  School, 
although  one  family  and  an  unmarried  teacher  could 
still  mako  their  home  in  it,  if  in  charge  o_  the  school. 

This  property  cost  less  than  $17,000.00  and 

rq.ted  as  worth  $40,000.  Here  again,  great  pre¬ 
vision  fa as  shown  ih  securing  such  a  centrally  located 
nro-oertv  and  one  so  well  adapted  to  the  necessities 
tv, a  Mission.  The  records  show  that  the  Assembly  s’ 
B^ard  gave  §6,260;  the  Woman's  Board,  of  Philadelphia, 
$7  500*  friends  in  the  United  States,  T?l,600,  while 
the  remainder  was  raised  on  the  field  by  means  of  local 
subscriptions  and  gains  in  exchange. 
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THE  HEW  CHAPEL 

The  only  remining  property  of  the  Kiss  ion 
was  bought  only  recently  and  is  located  in  the  Eastern 
section  of  the  city,  which  is  both  thickly  populated 
and  very  needy.  One  room,  altogether  small  and  dark 
and  dingy,  m. s  used  as  a  chapel,  others  for  the  day  school 
and  the  preacher  in  charge  of  this  work  occupies  the 
remaining  rooms  with  his  family. 

This  property  cost  $4,300  of  which  amoung  $3,800 
were  given  by  the  Woman's  Board.  The  Mission  was 
compelled  to  excede  the  appropriation  by  $500.  or  lose  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  this  valuable  and  well-located 
property.  As  it  stands  it  is  worth  $5,000.,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  City  Engineer,  but,  in  otder 
that^ it  may  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  work  in  this 
section  of  the  city,  it  should  be  repaired,  or  largely  * 
torn  down  and  rebuilt.  The  builder  and  contractor 
usually  employed  by  the  mission  estimates  that  such 
work  will  cost  ^8,000,  now,  in  view  of  increased  prices 
of  materials  and  labor*  This  work  should  be  done  as 

soon  as  possible  for  the  need  of  a  chapel  and  school 
in  this  section  is  keenly  felt  by  all.  Probably  the 
Ionian  s  Board  will  want  to  make  this  their  exclusive 
gift  by  providing  the  amount  necessary  for  the  re¬ 
building  thus  giving  the  Mission  a  chapel  almost  as 
large  as  the  Audience  room  of  the  Central  Church  and 
a  school  where  the  children  of  the  congregation  ahd 
neighborhood,  which  is  almost  exclusively  composed  of 
working  people,  may  be  trained  for  many  years  to  come. 

To  sum  up  the  value  of  the  Board's  properties 
in  Caracas,  the  three  give  a  total  of  $80,000.  To 
secure  this  property,  the  Board  has  made  direct  appropri¬ 
ations  of  only  a  little  over  $8,000,  since  the  remainder 
has  been  given  by  the  Woman’s  Board,  by  friends  of  the 
work  in  the  United  States  by  direct  gifts,  and  by  gifts  oh 
the  field.  The  purchase  of  the  proposed  fiesf'Home  will 
add  another  property  to  the  list,  but  at  no  cost  to 
either  the  Woman’s  or  the  Assembly's  Board,  since 
it  will  be  provided  from  individual  gifts  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  made  for  this  purpose  through  a  number  of 
years. 

All  these  properties  are  admirably  located 
and  will  continue  to  increase  in  value  as  the  years 
go  by.  The  Church  building  and  the  Home  are  in  good 
repair  and  should  render  sxc&llnht  service  for  many 
years  at  little  cost  for  repairing. 
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ACTIVITIES  OP  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSION 


Evangelistic .  Services  are  held  in  the  Central  .  burc 
and  in  the  Candelaria  Property  several  times  a  we  ok 
and  also  in  a  number  of  the  houses  of  members  who 
live  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  In  the  Church 
there  is  a  Sunday  School  of  75-100  members,  and  an 
attendance  at  the  night  service  of  about  the  same 
number,  though,  on  special  occasions,  such  as  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  there  is  a  much 


larger  number. 

National  Workers  .  .  c, 

In  Candelaria  there  are  about  2o  in  the 

Sunday  School  and  the  same  number  in  the  preaching 
services.  There  is  one  ordained  national  worker  and 
another  is  to  bo  ordained  very  soon.  There  are  also 
five  other  students  for  the  ministry ,  all  of  them 
consecrated  earnest  young  men,  who  will  be  a  great 
addition  to  the  force  when  they  have  completed  their 
studies.  Dr.  Pond  is  m  charge  of  .he  theological 
instruction  and  rejoices  greatly  in  the  spirit  and 
eager  attention  shown  by  these  young  men  asv/e 
as  in  the  promise  of  a  considerable  extension  of . the 
work  into  centers  outside  of  Caracas  through  their 
efforts .  But  they  are  all  men  of  but  very  meagre 
intellectual  equipment,  and  will  need  several  years  of 
training  before  they  can  be  ordained  and  enter 
actively  into  the  work  of  the  pastorate  or  as  evangelits 
in  the  interior  towns  and  districts.  The  Board  has 
never  made  any  appropriation  for  this  very  important 
work  of  preparing  a  native  ministry  m  Venezuela  and  thes. 
young  men  are  sustained  with  personal  gifts  from  xnen  o 
of  the  work  in  the  United  States.  _ They _ receive  a 
dollar  a  day  for  their  expenses,  which  is  not  extrava¬ 
gant  since  three  of  them  have  families.  There  is  one 
Bible  woman  in  the  employ  of  the  Mission,  while  a^ 
number  of  others  voluntarily  give  their  time  to  visiting 
and  to  the  distribution  of  literature. 


Educational  There  are  two  schools  which  are  nominally 
under  the""control  of  the  Mission.  One  is  the  Colggio. 
Americano1'  which  occupies  a  rented  building  necir^the 
Church,  and  whi ch  is  primarily,  a  School  for  girls. 
Boys  to  the  age  of  13  are  also  admitted,  but  the  total 
enrollment  does  not  excede  forty,  and  it  is  felt  that 
the  preseh.ee  of  the  boys  keeps  away  many  girls  of 
the  better  families,  who  are  just  the  one  the  school 
should  endeavor  to  reach  . 
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The  greater  part  of  the  teaching  is  ^y 

two  sisters,  Colombians  who  are  also  a  great  Keep  m  xne 
work  of  the  Church.  Children  from  the  congregation  are 
admitted  free  of  charge,  but  Catholic  children  are  charged 
a  small  fee  from  which  the  two  teachers  manage  to  eke  out  a 
living.  The  mission  pays  them  no  salary,  but  provides  the 

greater  part  of  the  rent  of  the  building  in  which  _ 

and  conduct  the  School  and  has  thus  created  the  fiction  that 

the  school  belongs  to  the  Mission,  when  strictly  speaking, 

it  is  not. 


The  courses  are,  for  the  most  part,  elementary, 
though  a  few  young  ladies  attend  and  take  some  advanced  work. 

The  equipment  is  not  far  from  the  vanishing  P°ifL't^^af 
considerable  hard  usage,  and  the  school,  as  a  whole  lacxs. 

much  of  being  what  the  mission  should  have  for  the  education 
of  the  girls  of  the  congregation  and  especially  to  attract 
those  of  the  non-  Protestant  families  of  the  city. 


The  other  school,  as  has  been  mentioned,  is 
carried  on  in  the  new  Candelaria  property  and  is  free  to  the 
children  of  the  congregation;  There  are  some  30  in  attendance 
and  the  examinations  which  I  attended  showed  very  commendable 

progress  in  their  studies.  They. are  all  from  very  PQor 
families  and  this  little  school  is  their  only  hope  of  an 

education,  even  in  part.  Most  of  the  teaching  is  done  by 
one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  Church  who  receive  for  their 
services  the  scarcely  munificent  salary  of  ten  dollars  a 
month. 


The  Mission  ha&  done  its  best  to  inaugurate 
school  work  in  the  very  needy  city  of  Caracas,  and  has  worked 
wonders  with  the  material  and  human  resources  to  which  it 
has  been  limited.  But  we  should  do  something  in  the  way 
of  educational  work  that  will  more  nearly  meet  the  need  and 
which  will  be  more  worthy  of  the  Presbyterian  church  as  a 
recognised  leader  in  matters  of  education. 


RELIGIOUS  ORGANISATION  AT  WORK 
IN  VENEZUELA 


The  following  are  the  religious  bodies  that 
are  doing  work  in  Venezuela,  as  far  as  I  could  learn.  They 
represent  various  kinds  of  theology,  or  none  at  all  as  will 
be  seen  and  their  combined  influence  on  Venezuela  life  and 
character  has  not  been  great.  To  those  of  us  who  had  thought 
0e  Venezuela  as  a  Presbyterian  field,  it  may  be  disconcerting 
to  find  ten  other  bodies  engaged  in  carrying  on  Christian 
work  each  as  evidently  impressed  with  its  own  importance  and 
as  sure  that  it  is  announcing  the  whole  Gospel  as  could  any 
Presbyterian  be  sure  of  his  calling  and  ©lection,  of  God. 

Some  of  them  seem  to  be  even  more  sure  o.  the  efficacy  oi 
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their  message.  On  the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the  cr* to1" 
we  have  been  able  to  accomplish,  it  is  encouraging 
Jpiow  that  some  of  these  organizations  are  on.  .  ^  ’ 

ready  to  assume  their  share  of  the  responsibility  ^or 
evangelization  of  Venezuela.  The  oible  Societie 

always  a  help,  and  some  of  the  strictly  evange  of andinavi- 
such  as  the  English  Christian  Brethren  and  the  Scandi  ^  * 

an  Alliance,  may  he  considered  as  real  helpers  in  une 
work  before  us.  The  eleven  bodies  to  be  mentioned  are  as 

i  Presbyterians  with  seven  foreign  workers  one 

ordained  "national  worker,  six  students  in+  ?r^r!'^chers 
ordination,  one  Bible  woman,  and  three  national  teacnmr 
in  two  schools.  The  work  of  the  Presbyterians  is  confined 
to  the  city  of  Caracas.  In  the  central’ Church  of  t^edeemer 
there  are  one  elder  and  two  deacons,  and  the  total  number 
of  communicant  members  would  not  exceed  one  nunarea. 

2.  The  Scandinavian  Alliance  has  its  headquarters  in  Chicao0, 

20  Ashland  Boulevard,  and  carries  on  country 

number  of  foreign  countries.  Venezuela  is  the  only  cou 
in  Latin  America  in  which  it  is  represented.  Due  to  the 
*  * ff i ties  of  travel  in  Venezuela,  it  was  not  possible 
for  me  to  visit  their  work  which  centers  in  I&racaiho  and 
thp  interior  which  is  reached  from  this  port.  10  ma.ve 
such  a  journey  and  to  see  Venezuela  thoroughly ,  one  wo 
have  to  count  on  remaining  three  months  in the  com  y 
is  due  to  the  scarcity  of  steamers  that  touch  m  * 
different  ports,  and  the  small  total  of  railway  mileage. 

I  was  told  that  they  have  ten  or  twelve  foreign 

a  number  of  nationals.  They  publish  the 


This 


in 


workers  and  quite  a  TTm'iforning  Star" 

noif i n'' i tf6 1  SthI  year  and  evidently’ a  useful  periodical, 
ft  is  underfeed  that  they  ^Id.he  willing  to  cooperate 

the  work  of  literature,  as  also  in  that  theological 
.  +  ar\A  fhiq  is  a  matter  which  should  be  ra  ^en 

--  e  respective  Board,  probably  through  the  Committee 
Uon^ 5 ooperat i on  in  Latin  America.  They  would  be  willing 
to  transfer  both  these  departments  of  their  worn  to  Caracas 

in  order  to  cooperate. 

3. "The  Christian  Brethren"  (English),  formerly  known  as 
Plymouth  Brethren,  have  a  hall  m  Caracas  m  which  they 
are  doing  considerable  work  and  the  representative  seems 
to  he  a  man  who  would  favor  cooperation  along  certain 
lin^s  especially  the  production  of  literature.  He  is 
the  local1  representative  of  the  British  and  ,  creign  Bible 
Society  also  combines  his  work  in  the  same  premises 
and  has'  a  number  of  colporteurs  working  in  che  city  and 

country. 
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4.  "The  Christian  Brethren11  (Canadian)  Their  work  cencere  ^ 
around  Puerto  Cahello,  with  preaching  in  some  of  the  ^eco¬ 
villages.  They  are  said  to  he  close  communion  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  would  cooperate  with  other  missions  in 
any  form  of  Christian  work. 


5.  The  Pentecostals ,  or  "Gif fc  of  Tongues" .people ,  have 
work  in  Caracas  and  the  island  of  Santa  Margarita.  ^ 
Caracas  there  are  one  married  couple  and  two  un-marne 
women  teachers.  They  also  have  some  work  in  La  Guagsa. 

The  head  of  this  movement  is,  unfortunately,  the  agent  or 
the  American  Bible  Society  in  Venezuela  and  this _ connection 
has  created  difficulties.  The  public  has  complained  of 
their  meetings  in  the  past,  and  their  chapel  was  ordeieo 
closed;  but  they  have  now  acquired  property  only  a  diocl 
from  our  Mission  house,  and  two  blocks  from  our  nurc  ., 
and  evidently  plan  to  make  their  work  permanent. 


6.  "The  Seventh  Lay  Adventists"  hold  services  in  Caracas 
and  in  Los  Teques,  about  25  miles  out.  They  had  been  doin? 
work  here  in  a  quiet  way  for  some  years,  but,  on  the 
arrival  of  a  new  man,  imported  from  Porto  Rico,  they  have 
begun  to  proselytize  with  unusual  zeal  and  have  caused 
considerable  trouble  through  divisions  in  families  where 
they  have  won  away  one  or  more  of  our  members,  J,ios^ 
impossible  stories  are  circulated  in  regard  to  the  Presbyter¬ 
ians  and  a  few  members  have  been  won  to  their  services 
through  gifts  of  money  and  other  favors.  These  are  tactics 
which^can  not  give  permanent  results,  but,  meanwhile  they 
bring  discredit  on  the  whole  Protestant  communnity  and 

make  real  progress  difficult. 

7.  An  Independent  missionary  has  recently  opened  a  little 
work  at  Victoria  and  reaches  into  the  German  Colony, 

Colonia  Tovar.  No  one  could  give  any  definite  information 
as  to  his  connection,  but  some  believed  his  work  to  be  an 
off-shoot  of  the  "Evangelical  Alliance",  which  is  m  the 
same  general  region  and  with  which  he  is  said  to  be  on 
unfriendly  terms. 


8.  A  Low  Church  of  England  worker  has  recently  gone  to 
San  Cristobal,  up  near  the  Colombian  line,  and  opened 
work  in  that  region.  His-  wife  is  a  trained  nurse  and 
they  seem  to  be  planning  to  open  a  dispensary.  It  is  unusual 
for  the  Church  of  England  to  do  work  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  any  country,  so  that  it  would 
seem  that  this  worker  must  have  some  other  connection,  al¬ 
though  reported  as  under  the  South  American  Missionary 
Society,  which  is  i  "'"-•lican. 

9  There  is  an  Anglican  Church  in  Caracas,  with  a  resident 
C  ha-la  in,  od- thecI-mghhChhrch  variety,  which  was  established 
as  ear3y  as  1854.  There  is  a  considerable  British  Colony 
In  the  city,  but  very  few  attend  the  church.  Most  of  these 
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negroes  from  Jamaica  a 


and  Trinidad  and 
to  remain  away. 


who  do  attend  are 

some  of  the  whites  make  this  an  emcuse 
The  Chaplain,  a  Jamaican  by  birth,  bat  white 

‘  '  *  is  bravely  keeping  up  the  w,_  _ 

There  is  also  an  Anglican  chapel  m 
but  there  is  rarely  a 


couraged,  but  he 
discouraging  conditions. 

Ciudad  Bolivar,  on  the  Orinoco, 
chanlain  in  residence. 


seems  dis- 
work  under  very 


10.  The  British  and  foreign  Bible  Society ,  has  been 


established  in  Venezuela  for  a  number  of  years  and  has 
been  of  great  usefulness  in  the  distribution  of  biD-e- 
and  portions.  The  figures  for  the  last  few  ''sa^s  ?'re-,efQ 
follows,-  in  1916,  3,000  copies;  in  1917,  15,200;  m  1916 
30,000;  and  in  1919,  44,000.  The  Rev.  W.H.  Rainey  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  is  the  General  Agent  .tor 
the  republic  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  and,  m  addition 
to  the" local  manager  in  Caracas,  there  are  some  b 
colporteurs  who  work  in  and  about  the  city. 


religious 
but  is 


doing 


11 .  The  American  Bible  Society  was  the  first 
organization  to  enter  Venezuela  and  in  Caracas 
very  little.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  no  colporteurs  are 
employed  and  the  connection  of  the  Agency  with  the 
Pentecostal  movement  has  not  been  a  help  in  its  wor^. 
room  which  is  used  for  the  sale  of  books  is  m  the 
building  which  is  used  as  the  chapel  for  the  preaching 

doctrines  and  this  can  not  faix  to 
the  Society.  This  branch  is 
direction  of  a  General  Agent,  who  lives  in 


The 

same  uu.ax>j.x.ij.£) 
of  their  somewhat  noisy 
prejudice  the  public  against 
x under  the 


Porto  Rico 


EVANGELICAL  LITERATURE 


Very  little  has  been  done  in  Venezuela  to  ex¬ 
plain  Evangelical  Christianity  by  means  of  the  printed 
nage;  consequently ,  the  very  large  majority  of  the 
people  know  nothing  of  it  except  through  the  repeated 
warnings  of  the  priests  to  beware  of  it,  and  through 
a  fortuitous  contact  with  some  one  of  the  somewhat 
exotic  forms  mentioned  above.  "The  Morning  Star", (La 
Estrella  de  la  Manana)  already  mentioned,  is  reaching 
a  small  number  of  readers,  but  the  work  of  circulating 
Christian  literature  in  Venezuela  should  be  generously 
subsidized  by  the  Presbyterian  and  other  cooperative 
Boards  and  made  a  real  power  in  making  known  the 
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Gospel.  If  the  "Evangelical  Alliance"  Mission  would 
□ring  its  printing  office  to  Caracas,  and  cooperate  with  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Christian  Brethren,  much  more  could  be 
done  than  is  possible  at  present.  They  are  located  at 
Maracaibo,  which  is  at  the  extreme  North  western  corner  of 
the  country,  and  which  can  be  reached  only  under  certain 
conditions  by  either  land  or  sea.  The  Capital  is  the 
proper  place  for  the  centralization  of  literary  work, 
even  as  it  is  the  center  of  Venezuela  culture,  and  I 
consider  that  a  proper  solution  of  the  problem  of  distri¬ 
bution  of  sane,  attractive,  helpful  Evangelical  literature 
would  do  much  in  the  general  uplift  of  the  people. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  is  not  a  helpful  stimulating 
periodical  published  in  the  city,  although  some  take 

considerable  rank  as  literary  publications,  as  literature 
is  judged  in  Latin  America. 


EDUCATION  BY  THE  STATE 


Before  reaching  Venezuela  I  had  been  told  that 
this  country  enjoyed,  with  one  or  two  of  the  Central 
American  republics,  the  doubtful  distinction  of  having 
never  erected  a  building  of  any  kind  for  Educational 
purposes,  save  one,  the  Military  Academy.  I  had  care¬ 
fully  refrained  from  accepting  chis  statement  as  true 
until  such  time  as  I  could  prove  it  or  disprove  it  by 
personal  investigation. 

After  considerable  study  of  the  situation  in 
Caracas,  the  capital  and  center  of  the  intellectuality 
of  the  country,  and  diligent  inquiry  among  disinterested 
persons,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  the  statement 
appears  to  be  true. 

It  is  softened  in  part,  of  course,  by  the  fact 
that  many  convents  and  monasteries  of  the  Church  were 
taken  over  by  the  Government  many  years  ago  and  converted 
into  schools  and  other  public  buildings,-  such  as  the 
National  Capitol,-  and  private  houses  have  been  bought 
or  rented,  and  in  some  cases,  remodelled  in  order  that 
they  might  serve  as  school-houses.  But  I  could  find  no 
trace  of  a  school  building,  of  any  kind,-  with  the  single 
exception  noted  above,-  which  had  beon  erected  distinctly 
for  the  purpose  of  education.  Consequently ,  a  non¬ 
descript  set  of  buildings  are  being  used  for  the  work 
of  the  schools,  no  one  of  which  fully  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  modern  pedagogic  methods,-  nor  even  those  of  the 
past  century. 
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0_  £.11  the  countries  of  Latin-America  I  found 
it  most  difficult  to  get  statistics  on  educ .tier  xn 
Venezuel  There  is  an  enormous  volume  printed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  as  an  annual  Report, 
but  its  compilers  were  past-masters  in  the  art  of 
camouflaging  the  facts  in  the  case.  There  are  abundant 
descriptions  of  progress  made,  and  especially  of  that 
which  is  expected  to  be  made  in  this  branch  of  public 
service  and  fulsome  eulogy  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  for  his  generous  sympathy  and  loyal  support  in 
all  matters  educational;  but  the  compilers  conscientiously 
refrained  from  any  definite  statistics,  in  a  manner  Which 
would  show  what  is  really  being  done. 

Some  facts,  however,  may  be  gathered  together  by 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  this  method  of  concealment,  and 
they  are  not  altogether  favorable  to  the  intellectual 
attainments  of  Venezuela.  Foreigners  who  understand 
the  situation  declare  that  at  least  85?o  of  the  entire 
population  must  be  classed  as  illiterate,  and  this  without 
taking  into  account  $any  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
great  interior  who  do  not  figure  as  citizens  of  the 
republic.  Of  the  remaining  15 $,  probably  two -thirds  have 
only  an  elementary  or  Grammar  School  education,  and  the 
really  literate  or  intellectual  class  would  not  exceed 
one  or  two  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Yet,  from  this 
small  remnant,  have  come  some  of  the  greatest  names  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  South  America,-  among  them 
such  non  as  Andres  Bello,  poet,  philosopher,  grammarian, 
the  author  of  texts  that  are  used  in  practically  all 
countries  to  the  South,  though  he  wrote  half  a  century 
aro  ,  and  the  great  Simon  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of 
five  republics  and  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  in 
addition  to  his  military  skill  in  which  he  has  been 
excelled  by  but  few. 

There  is  still  a  small  group  of  writers  in  Venezu- 
ela,  most  of  them  men  who  have  travelled  or  studied 
abroad,  who  honor  Latin-American  letters;  but  the  very 
large  majority  of  the  people  have  been  neglected  by 
the  Government  in  all  matters  of  education  to  a  degree 
that  has  rarely  been  excelled,  and  equalled,  only,  I 
believe,  in  the  most  backward  countries  of  Central 
America,  such  as  Nicaraqua  and  Honduras. 

The  Annual  Budget  of  the  republic  for  all 
branches  of  education  in  1919,  so  far  as  can  be  determined 
from  the  Report  of  the  Ministry,  was  less  than  $2,000,000. 
American  gold,  or  about  half  what  one  of  the  great 
American  universities  spends  on  itself  in  a  single  year. 

Of  this  amount  just  about  $400,200  were  used  in  the 
department  of  Primary  Insturction,  or  a  tax  of  about 
15^ cents  per  inhabitant  of  the  republic  for  this  . 
important  service. 
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For  secondary  instruction  only  $56,000  were 
spent  in  this  one  year,  or  an  average  of  less  than  two 
cents  per  inhabitant.  In  the  support  of  what  is  called 
.■"Higher  and  Special  Instruction”  which  caters  to  the 
moneyed  few,  whose  children  receive  t|^r  primary  and 
secondary  training  in  private  schools,  which  includes  the 
University,  with  its  schools  of  Physical,  Mat hematics 
and  Natural  Sciences;  Medicine;  Pharmacy;  Political 
Sciences;  National  Academy  of  History;  School  of 
Engineers;  National  Library;  National  Museums ; Astronomical 
Observatory;  three  Meteorological  Stations;  'ohe  School 
of  Music  and  Declamation;  School  of  Pla&tic  Arts,  and 
Kindred  institutions;  over  a  $1,500,000.00  were  spent  in 
the  same  time . 

This  short  statement  shows  the  preferential  atten¬ 
tion  given  by  the  Government  to  the  upper  grades  of^ 
instruction,  which  can  benefit  but  a  chosen  fewr,  and  the 
almost  utter  neglect  of  the  more  important  primary  and 
secondary  grades  which  should  serve  as  a  sure  foundation 
for  the  superstructure  of  University  and  special  instruc¬ 
tion.  No  country  can  be  great  whose  educational  sys¬ 
tem  is  based  on  favoritism,  to  the  neglect  of  the  common 
branches  of  study  and  the  children  of  the  proletariat. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  Ministry  of  War  and  Mari ne  spent ,  in  the  same 
year,  in  keeping  up  the  services  under  its  control,  just 
over  $6 , 000 ,000 ^  or  treble  that  which  was  spent  on  the 
entire  educational  system  of  the  country.  This  fact, 
more  than  any  other,  shows  the  power  of  the  military 
dictatorship  which  is  falsely  called  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  way  in  which  it  hole’s  the  country  in  its 
grasp . 


No  statistics  of  the  attendance  on  the  various 
schools  of  the  republic  could  be  secured,  but  it  has 
been  stated  in  other  publications  that  there  is  but  one 
pupil,  in  any  kind  of  school,  to  every  101  inhabitants 
of  the  republic.  In  the  United  States  there  must  be 
one  to  about  every  four.  Such  condition  of  affairs 
certainly  makes  more  cxear  tne  urgent  need  of  dcinc, 
school  work  as  a  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Evangelical 
missions  and  comes  as  a  special  appeal  to  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  which  is  the  only  one  in  Venezuela  from  which 
such  work  may  be  expected.  There  is  no  other  body 
established  in  the  country  which  lays  stress  on  educational 
work,  and  no  other  of  the  great  Boards,  from  which  such 
work’ could  be  expected,  will  enter  Venezuela,  which  is 
recognized  as  a  Presbyterian  field. 


If  any  isal  Christian  educ  ■  tional .work  is 

ever  to  he  done  it  must  be  done  p^f^tg/'cn 

up  to  the  present  time,  -itn  ^  ye~i<>  in^Zi  ^ 

a  comparatively  insi -.nix leant  oe, mnin  n*-s  j  —  „ne  |rom 

which  neither  honors  tne  mno  noi  the  nr-,  _  »  ^ecteci 

which  no  permanent  results  of  great  value  c.  _  h-feas 
If  considered  as  a  mere  ginning,  however .  and  if  etppa 
are  taken  to  fievelope  this  humble  nucleus  into  re  i 
schools,  well  manned  with  efxicient  tee-Ci.ej  o ,  '  oi 

in:  s  sufficiently  squired  for  the  purpose  an  unusual 
work  can  he  done  in  elev  ting  the  general  intellectual^ 

tone  oi  the  country  and,  in  particular,  in  the  ?re 
ation  of  Christian  workers,  on  those  eiiorts  1  _ 


in  great  pert,  the  Social  and  spiritual  regeneration  01 
the  Venezuela  people. 

In  -planning  a  programme  for  Christian 
.  ,  .  Venezuela''  the  Board  and  his  si  on  will  haxe 

6 this  unusual  fin  >nciai  advantage  over  er.istir^  con^.i 
pons  in  ether  lttin-hmericanaCountrif,-gthat^e.en?s 
will  not,  fox  n-.n,/  k  -■  ->  ,ttr?ct  students.  In  Chile 
“  .enttnefli’zil,  and  Hevico  there  r  re  raw 

f^ma^  oases  provided  with  modern  eguigent^s  also 

^pr>vv4-Q  >»p1  on-inf  to  the  Catholic  wnurc  - ,  ox 
“the  foreign  communities.  In  thevork  of  the  Mission 
schools  there  is,  perforce  a  certain  eereeo 
competition  with  these  well-equipped  mstuutions  sir  - 
marents  wiV*  not  confide  their  children  to  ^school 
that  il  handicapped  by  inferior  conditions  ox  installation 

and  equipment. 

In  Venezuela  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  money  would  install  and  equip  a  mission  school  in  sue 
e  way  as  to  mete  it  superior  to  those  support ^ d  ^dv  o.ie 
State  or  the  dominant  church  and  enable  it  to  c.o  a 
much  needed  work  in  the  reneral  intellectual  upli it  of 
the  country.  'The  results  of  the  work  of  such  a  senool 
in  the  the  formation  of  real  Christian  character  *nd. 
the  immartim  of  knowledge ,  will,  in  my  opinion  depend 
more  laroeiy"on  the  character  nd  efficiency  or  its 
teaching  staff  than  on  the  amount  of  monev  put  into 
mo??ar  and  stone.  This  is,  of  course,  true,  m  any  case, 
but  doubly  so  in  Venezuela, 


In  a  land 


and  where  s  one  ux  nw  x-.  xx 

there  has  never  been  a  sin  le  ^cacaor 


of  the  lead  inn:  liter  rry 


lights  told  me 


whose  name  is  worthy  of  being  perpetuated  as  such  ,  a  very 
few  men  and  women  whose  gifts  even  approximate  those  of 
Marw  Hoo’-ins  through  their  influence  on  the  thinking  olas 
of  the  country,  could  so  overturn  present  inadequate 
oed-.ao  'ical  methods  as  to  create  a  new  pine,  or  resolution 
in  Venezuela, -one  whose  end  would  he  the  elevation  and 
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enthronement  of  Christian  character  rather  than  that  of 

any  individual  and  which  would  place  the  £ nt“n 

proper  place  among  tne  nations  oi  America,  •  npQr 

relegate”  it ,  as  does  the  present  system,  to  a  .place  ne.r 
the  foot  of  the  list  of  modern  nationalities . 

The  need  of  such  work,  on  the  part  of  the 
Evangelical  missions,  was  admirably  expressed  a  J^ter 
of  a  century  ago  by  one  who  visited  the  counJr^  \  ^ 
ward  wrote  of  his  impressions  in  a  book,  vbi  c.^  ■' 

a  wide  readin? .  The  writer  was  not  a  missionary, 
yet  connected' with  any  missionary  organization;  but  m 
his  study  of  social  and  intellectual  conditions  in 
Venezuela,  found  the  real  cause  of  the  country  s  back  , 
ness  and  very  frankly  pointed  out  what  might  be  tne 
remedy.  He  says  ( William  Hlercy  Curtis,  Venezuela 
p.  El 2  )  in  words  that  might  have  been  written  today 
so  full"'  do  they  express  the  exact  situation,  as 
regards  the  need  of  such  work: 


"The  public  men  of  the  country  are 
ready  to  encourage  and  sustain  Protestantism, 
not  from  any  religious  convictions  oi  their 
own  but  because  they  see  the  retarding  m 
fluenc  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  the. country.  The  priests  from  the 
beginning  have  stood  in  the  way  of  progress, 
have  opposed  modern  innovations,  and  have 
been  Particularly  antagonistic  to  the  edu- 
cational  system.  The  tendency  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  educated  men  of  the  country 
has  been  toward  materialism  for  th<§  last 
twenty  years.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  professors 
in  the  University  is  an  agnostic,  or  at  least 

a  materialist,  and  their  influence  is  great. 

The  men  of  the.  country,  except  the  peasants 
do  not  attend  church,  except  upon  special 
occasions,  and.,  while  they  assent  to  it,  many 
do  not  believe  in  the  Catholic  faith. 


"The  immorality  of  the  priests  and 

their  questionable  practices  will  not  permit 
an  intelligent  man  to  do  so;  but  the  common 
people,  the  masses,  are  intensely  religious 
and  superstitious.  Whatever  may  be  the . 
policy  of  the  Government  toward  the  Vatican, 
nothing  can  shake  them  from  the  faith  in  which 
they  were  born,  or  impair  the  reverence  for 
the  often  dissolute  and  nearly  always  ignorant 
priests  of  their  parishes. 
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Therefore,  the  work  of  Protestant  missionaries 
must  necessarily  he  among;  the  educated  classes ,  among  the 
men  who  reason.  There  is  in  Caracas  a  most  inviting  nolo,, 
for  clergymen  of  education  and  intellectual  force,  who 
can  speak  the  Spanish  language,  and  the  same  conditions 
exist  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  a  vronder  to  me  that  the  missionary  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  United  States  do  not  occupy  tnis 
field.  A  dozen  churches  might  he  organized  in  Venezuela 
at  once,  and  in  a  few  years  every  one  of  then  would  he 
self-sustaining. " 


SOCIAT  CONDITIONS 


The  need  of  Evangelical  Christianity  in  Venezu¬ 
ela,  the  permeation  of  the  society  hy  Christian  ideals 
that  can  he  brought  to  the  people  only  through  educations-, 
processes  ,  is  also  shown  in  the  vital  statistics  lublishe.. 

by  the  Government  and  commented  hy  some  of  their  own 
writers.  In  -''ranee,  &1-29  persons  pei  1,000 
Germany,  20-40;  in  Venezuela  1-5;  There  were  a  total  ox 
75  892  births  in  1912,  of  which  number  51,955  were  ille- 
gltimate.  Of  the  75 , Jl8  mothers ,  51.SP0  are  set  down 
as  unmarried,  and  510  as  widows.  Of  the  xsthers, 
were  unmarried,  25,732  married,  and  46  were  widowers. 

In  England  61  of  every  1,000  births  are  illegstimates ; 
in  Prance  and  Prussia,  75;  in  Belgium,  71;  in  Venezuela 
688,  according  to  the  statistics  of  1506  In  that  year, 
there  were  70,221  births  of  which  47,600  were  illegiti¬ 
mates.  Of  the  68,849  mothers  of  that  year,  only  16,; ab 
could  read  and  write,  and  58,562  of  the  fathers  were 
illiterate.  Only  21,510  of  the .mothers  were  married 
women,  and  of  these  551  were  widows. 


The  death  rate  ih  Venezuela  is  about  33 
thousand,  and,  in  one  year,  18,251  children  under 
years  of  age  died. 


per 
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Surely  a  country  in  which  such  conditions 
exist  needs  spiritual  help  other  than  that  which,  the 
dominant  church  has  been  able  to  give  it,  ano.  surely  the 
Presbyterian  church,  as  the  one  which  has  assumed  respon¬ 
sibility  for  this  country,  can  not  deny  this  help, 
and  in  unstinted  measure.  V.'hen  men  and  women  learn 
to  think  ±0  reason  for  themselves,  these  tragic  condi¬ 
tions  will  tend  to  disappear,  and  Christian  education 
must  be  the  moans  of  bringing  this  aoout. 


LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE 


I  met  with  the  Venezuela  Mission  in  a  formal 
session,-  as  well  as  in  many  that  were  informal,-  to 
discuss  plans  for  future  work.  I  think  that  the  domi¬ 
nant  feeling  of  all  the  members  of  the  mission  is  that 
of  encouragement ,  because  of  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  workers  and  the  evident  opportunities  for  unlimited 
expansion,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  make 
immediate  progress.  The  general  conclusions  as  to  needs 
may  be  represented,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
as  follows :- 

1.  Educational  work.  There  was  unanimity  of  opinion 
that  an  intensive  educational  programme  should  be  planned 
for  Caracas  and  that  the  work  in  this  city  should  be 
well  manned  and  equipped  before  any  extensive  programme 
is  launched,  lookihg  to  the  evangelization  of  the  interior. 

In  a  sense,  the  work  of  the  interior  and  that  in  Caracas 
must  be  carried  on  simultaneously,  since  each  will 
depend  on  the  other  for  support.  But  there  should  be 
a  system  of  strong  schools  in  the  Capital  which  can 
receive  and  educate  the  boys  and  girls  of  that  city  and 
of  the  interior  towns  and  cities^  sending  them  out 

again  to  their  respective  communities  imbued  with 
Christian  idealism  and  to  work  as  leaven  in  the  unevan¬ 
gelized  society. 

(a)  A  Boys 1 . School  is  considered  the  first  great 
necessity,  since  the  two  schools  that  are  now  in 
operation  £©e  for  girls,  although  small  boys  are 
admitted  to  the  classes.  This  should  care  not  only 
for  the  lads  of  the  protestant  congregations,  but 
also,  and  in  particular,  in  my  judgment,  provide 
courses  that  will  attract  the  boys  and  young  men  from 
the  non-Evangelical  families.  There  are  but  few 
boys  in  the  families  of  the  church  who  could  attend 
school.  I  think  there  are  but  four  now  in  attendance  on 
the  "Colegio  Americano",  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  put 
•  in  a  plant  that  would  cater  especially  to  this  small 
number  of  strictly  Protestant  families,  no  one  of 
which  seem  able  to  contribute  even  a  small  sum  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  educating  its  children. 

But  a  modern  "Boys’  School",  well -installed  and  well 
provided  with  efficient  teachers,  could  provide  not 
only  for  the  few  Protestant  children  but  also  reach 
out  into  the  larger  communnity  and  meet  a  real 
necessity.  Such  a  school,  in  my  opinion,  should 
affiliate  with  the  Goverhment  school  system,  offering 
the  same  courses  that  are  given  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  official  establishments,  and  thus  prepairins? 
its  students  for  admission  into  the  various  faculties 
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State 


University.  Such  an  arranaem 


of 


ox  the 

the  Latin  American  student 
whom  a  University  decree  is  a 
into  Government  service,  as  well 
in  Society,  and,  at  the  same 
the  Protestant  families  to 
learned  and  influential  professions. 


ent  could  attract 
the  influential  classes,  for 
sine  qua  non  for  admission 


as  to  a  proper  s tanning 
,  would  make  it  possible  xor 
send  their  sons  into  the 


Again,  it  will  he  necessary  to  secure  for  such  a 
school  a  site  well  out  from  the  center  of  the  city,  where 
land  is  cheaper  and  sufficient  may  be  secured  to  provide 
the  boys  with  an  athletic  field  of  reasonable  size, 
would  say  that  the  minimum  of  space  could  not  fall  under 
five  thousand  square  meters  of  land. 

A  rough  estimate  made  by  those  on  the  field  maxes 
.^25 ,000.00  the"* sum  necessary  to  secure  this  land  and 
erect  a  suitable  building, or*  better,  reform  some ^building 
that  may  be  secured  with  the  proper  amount  of  land  sur¬ 
rounding  it. 


The  mission  is  fortunate  in  having  one  young 
couple  already  on  the  field  who  have  the  preparation 
necessary  and  who  would  be  willing  to  undertake  chi s 
work'.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips  could  take  charge  from  the 
first,  and  are  now  preparing  themselves  for  such  a^work, 
and  one  other  couple,  or  even  one  young  man,  would  be 
enough  to  inaugurate  and  carry  on  the  school  for,  probably 
a  number  of  years. 


I  personally  consider  this  School  the  first  re¬ 
quisite  in  the  further  work  of-  the  Venezuela  Mission  ana 
do  not  believe  that  the  proper  atmosphere  can  be  created 
nor  competent  workers  provided  for  the  Evangelistic  area 
of  the  Mission,  nor  the  influential  classes  reached  through 
any  other  medium, 

(h)  The  Girls 1  School  has  already  been  spoken  of,  but  it 
should  be  made  a  distinct  and  unquestionable  part  of  the 
work  of  the  mission  and,  to  that  end,  and  looking  ct  its 
proper  development,  transferred  to  the  building  now  used 
for" the  missionaries  *  homes  but  which  was  bought  for  the 
purposes  of  a  school.  This  building  and  site  are^ not  ideal, 
particularly  because  of  the  limited  '.yard  space,  out  can 
be  made  to  serve  the  school  for  some  years  to  come.  In 
the  providing  of  equipment,  such  as  desks  and  other  school 
furniture,  and  in  making  a  few  changes  in  the  rooms,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  spend  some  five  thousand  dollars. 

as  regards  a  staff,  the_mission  is  again  fortunate 
in  having  a  missionary,  Miss  i-ena  IvL»  wilsoh,  who  could 
take  charge,  and,  with  a  number  of  good  teachers  who  can 
be  secured  from  the  present  school,  classes  could  be 
begun  at  any  time.  There  would  be  a  need  of  reinforce¬ 
ments  later  on,  but  a  beginning  could  be  made  with  thestaff 
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n°vv  on  the  field.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
the  transfer  of  the  Girls'  School  to  this  house  me 
at  least  one,  if  not  two,  of  the  three  missionary 
would  have  to  more  out  and  find  homes  elsewhere. 


the  t 

ans  that 
families 
This 


means  either  the  building  of  a  missionary  residence,  or 
residences,  which  the  missionaries  seem  to  think  is  prefer¬ 
able,  or  renting  homes  at  a  cost  of  fifty  to  sixty  dollars, 
each,  a  month. 


(e)  At  least  two  day  schools  should  be  maintained  in  the 
most  needy  sections  of  the  city.  One  will  be  provided  for 
in  the  Candelaria,  property,  when  it  is  rebuilt,  and  another 
property  is  being  oiferred  the  missions,  free  of  charge,  if 
it  will  erect  a  chapel  or  it,  and  a  school  could  be  added 
at  small  extra  cost.  Such  schools  should  nrovide  for  the 
children  of  the  congregation,  but,  as  in  the  "Uscuela  Popu- 
lares"  oi  Valparaiso,  reach  the  families  of  the  working 
class  and  influence  them  in  favor  of  the  Gospel •  In 
time,  each  one  could,  become  the  necleus  of  a  new  church 
and  a  strong  healthful  influence  in  that  section  of  the 
c  i  ty . 


But  I  believe  that  the  mission  should  oblige  the 
members  of  the  church,  as  well  as  those  families  which 
are  no c  evangelical,  to  pay  some  fee,  however  small, 
toward,  the  education  of  their  children,  free  education, 
as  now  given  by  the  mission  to  the  ch.ild.ren  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  is  not  calculated,  to  give  either  good  pedegogical 
results  or  ouild  up  strong  self-reliant  character  among 
the  parents  and  children  thus  favored. 

(d)  a  Bible  School  for  the  training  of  a  national  ministry 
is  certainly  a. necessity ,  if  the  mission  is  ever  to  do  an 
aggressive  efficient  work  of  evangelization.  This  could 
probably  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Bovs'  School, 
as  is  done  in  the  excellent  Bovs’  School  of  Barranquilla , 
under  Mr.  lee’s  efficient  direction.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Caracas  be  made  the  center  of  theological  instruction 
for  Venezuela.  Colombia,  Porto  Rico,  and,  possibly,  Central 
America.  The  climate  would  be  in  favor  os  such  a  plan, 
since  Caracas  is  unexcelled  in  this  respect.  But  there* 
would  oe  many  other  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  such 
a  project  could  be  realized,-  principally  the  strong 
nationalistic  feeling  that  exists  in  each  of  these  countries. 
x0t,  if  Venezuela  is  ever  to  be  evangelized,  it  will  from 
Pb®  x!  x  ®‘-  Ci.ing  Ci  Venezuelans  and  not  from  that  of  foreigners 
and  the  mission  will  do  well  to  strengthen  its  Bibhe  School 
in  every  possible  way.  There  are  now  five  voung  men 

studying  for  the  ministry,  not  counting  a  sixth  who  is  soon 
to  oe  oic.ain.ea  ,  out  their  re  tent  ion  in  the  work  den  ends  on 

the  exceedingly  precarious  support  given  the  mission  by 
a  few  friends  in  the  United.  States."  The  Board  has  made  no 
appropriation  for  this  work,  although  Kr.  Barley,  just  back 
from  his  furlough  was  allowed  to  solicit  gifts  from  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  mission  to 
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keep  me  of  its  members  at  home  for  the  purpose  of  solic¬ 
iting  funds,  and  it  would  seem  urgent  for  the  Board  to  make 
an  annual  appropriation  in  Class  IV,  sufficieht  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  exceedingly  important  department  of  the 
missions  work. 

2.  literature  In  the  production  of  literature  it  was 
voted  to  ask  the  ’"/Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America" 
vto  try  to  bring  about  cooperation  between  Presbyterians, 
the  Christian  Brethren  and  the  Scandinavian  Alliance 
Mission  which  now  publishes  a  semi-monthly  paper  in 
Maracaibo.  This  cooperation  might  be  secured  by  the 
granting  of  a  subsidy  to  the  present  Press  by  the  ether 
bodies,  or  by  the  bringing  of  this  press  to  Caracas 

and  the  formation  of  a  stock  company,  as  was  done  in 
Mexico.  The  production  of  Christian  literature  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  mission  as  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in 
Venezuela  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Board  may  be  able, 
by  cooperation  or  otherwise,  to  help  in  securing  a  plant 
for  the  purpose. 

The  mission  also  received  very  kindly  the  suggestion 
that  an  effort  be  made  to  secure  subscribers  to  "La 
Uineva  hemocracia" . the  monthly  Spanish  magazine  published 
by  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  latin-America  and  which 
circulates  throughout  the  twenty  Latin  republics.  There 
is  a  large  field  for  this  class  of  literature  in  Caracas 
in  particular,  and  the  circulation  of  this  magazine  will 
not  in  any  degree  interfere  with  the  plans  for  the  local 
production  of  Evangelical  literature. 

3.  Evangelistic  work.  Although  the  Presbyterians  have 
been  established  in  Venezuela  for  twenty-three  years,  no 
work  has  been  attempted  outside  of  the  Capital.  Many 
calls  continue  to  come  for  visits  from  places  both 

near  and  remote,  and  the  mission  has  its  plans  made  to 
work  finally  to  the  east  and  south,  entering  the  prin¬ 
cipal  centers  in  that  general  region  as  soon  as  there 
is  a  sufficient  force  of  workers  to  permit  of  doing  so. 

The  towns  named  as  open  to  our  work,  and  comparatively 
easy  of  access  from  Caracas,  may  be  found  on  any  good 
map  of  Venezuela,  and  are  as  follows,-  Carupano .  on  the 
Caribbean  coast,  near  the  island  of  Trinidad;  C iudad 
Bolivar .  on  the  Orinoco  river,  a  very  important  center 
in  which  there  is  no  missionary  work  being  done;  and 
,  San  Fernando  de  Apure .  Calabozo .  and  Barcelona .  all  in 

the  interior.  Prom  these  centers,  in  time,  the  whole 
region  may  be  reached  and  evangelized,  the  limit  depending 
entirely  on  the  provision  and  initial  support  of  the 
workers  required  for  the  purpose. 
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oo  che  interior  from  Mar: caibo 
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Should  he  left  to  the  Sc  nd.  in  avian 
is  already  doing  good  work  in  that 
occupying  other  centers  red  rd  should’  he  had  for  the  work 
Ox  c.n,'/  o oxer  mission  that  mc.v  have  entered  that  region, 
in  order  to  ovoid  a.  duplication  of  effort. 

At  least  one  other  couple  should  he  sent  cut  for 
evangelistic  work  and  as  soon  as  oossible  especially  if 
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for  health  reasons ,  can  not  go  into  the  hot  districts,  and 
the  men  to  he  sent  thereafter  should  he  warned1  that  they 
v'ill  prooaoly  have  to  enter  the  tropical  region  and  must 
he  prepared  for  extreme  heat. 


4.  "The  Pond  Rest  House"  for  missionaries.  Por  some  years 
Mrs.  Pond  has  been  gathering  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  a  rest  home  for  missionaries  in  Los  Teques, 
a  village  with  a  population  of  3,000,  beautifully  situated 
in  the  mountains  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Caracas , 
and  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  While  I  was  in  the  city 
word  was  received  that  a  sufficient  amount  to  make  the 
purchase  had  been  collected,-  about  $2500,-  and  some  of  us 
went  up  to  look  the  land  over  and  make  a  tentative  selection 
of  a  house  that  might  be  secured  .  The  purchase  "'hen  made 
will  be  in  the  name  of  the  Board  ,  but  I  would  like  to  sup: vest 
that  the  house  be  always  known  as  "The  Pond  Rest  House  for 
Mi ssi onari es"  in  honor  of  these  two  devoted  servants  of 
Christ  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  evo.nveli  zation  of 
Venezuela.  This  property  will  have  been  secured  at  no  ex¬ 
pense  whatever  to  the  Board  a,nd  should  serve  the  Venezuela 
Missionaries  for  many  years  as  a  place  to  which  they  can 
go  to  escape  the  heat  of  the  Summer  months  in  the  citv 
below,  or  to  rest  nerves  that  have  been  sorely  jangled 
with  the  incessant  worries  of  the  work. 


It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  health  and  effic¬ 
iency  of  the  missionaries  in  other  countries  of  Latin 
America  could  this  example  be  imitated  and  similar  homes  se¬ 
cured.  Mexico  in  particular,  needs  such  a  place,  half¬ 
way  up  from  the  hot  lands  of  the  coast,  to  which  the  mission¬ 
aries  could  go  from  the  high  lands  or  the  low'  lands  and 
secure  rest  with  a  change  of  altitude.  The  same  may  be  saicl 
of  Colombia,  Chile  and  Guatemala,  in  all  of  which  countries 
the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea  coast  mak^s  this 
possible . 


COOPERATION 


_p  ,  u'e  planned  for  a  meeting  of  representatives 

Ox  the  difxerent  "bodies  working  in  Caracas,  "but,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Presbyterians ,  had  only  the  Christian  Brethren 
represented,  although  the  head  man  is  also  the  agent  of  the 
British  and  foreign  Bible  Society.  This  meeting,  though 
sma_l ,  was  important,  since  it  led  to  the  discussion  of 
the  division  of  the  field  in  the  future,  and  to  the 
rnomise  made  bv  the  Brethren  that  any  place  occupied  by  the 
-tx esoyterians  would  not  be  entered  by  them. 

Inasmuch  as,  by  tacit  consent,  the  western 
part  of  the  republic  is  left  to  the  Scandinavian  Alliance 
missionaries,  this  agreement  between  Presbyterians  and 
the  Christian  Brethren  should  simplify  the  problem  of 
occupying  central  and  Eastern  Venezuela.  The  other  bodies 
such. as  the  Pentecostals ,  the  Adventists,  the  South 
American  Missionary  Society,  etc.,  have  expressed  their 
unwillingness  to  cooperate  and  may  be  left  out  of  account 
as  plans  are  made  by  the  others.  Their  work  at  the  best 
is  sectarian  and  in  the  very  nature  of  the  destructive 
methods  used,  in  some  cases,  will  be  but  ephemeral  in  its 
success . 

.  _  -j-V  was  voted  to  ask  the  Committee  on  Cooperation 

m  Latin  America  to  take  up  with  the  Presbyterian  and 
Scandinavian  alliance  Boards  the  matter  of  cooperation  in 
the  production  of  literature,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
on  the  field  to  get  together  facts  in  regard  to  value  of 
the  press  now.  operated  by  the  Alliance,  in  Maracaibo  the 
possibility  or  transfering  this  plant  to  Caracas,  the*bases 
on  which  the  three  missions  would  be  willing  to  cooperate,  etc. 

.  Committee  will  report  to  the  committee  on 

©operation,  in  Hew  York.  I  hope  this  matter  may  be  carried 
through ,  since  much  depends  on  the  developement  of  the 
literature  programme  in  the  country. 


CONCLUSIONS 

To  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  the  preceding 
pages , .hastily  written  as  I  go  on  my  journey  to  the  lands 
that  lie  farther  south,  they  may  be  condensed  into  the 
following  recommendations  or  suggestions  which  I  offer  to 
the  consideration  of  the  members 'of  the  Board. 
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1 •  *  T*1*3  immediate  setting  up  of  an  educational  programme 

for  the  Venezuela  Mission  which  will  include 
(a)  one  high-grade  Boys'  School 
jb  one  high -grade  Girls’  School 

(c)  at  least  two  day  schools  for  poor  children. 

(d)  a  Bible  Institute  for  the  training  of  Christian 
workers ,  and  the  carrying  out  of  this  programme  through 
adequate  financial  support  from  the  home  base  and  the 
Pr:,or  organization  and  distribution  of  the  forces  on  the 
field . 

2*  that  the  mission  enter  into  the  production  of 

evangelical  literature,  if  possible  through  cooperation 
with  other  bodies  on  the  field,  the  bases  of  such  coopera¬ 
tion  to  be  determined  by  the  interested  Boards  through  the 
Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America. 

T  That  the  campaign  of  Evangelism  be  intensified 
in  the  city  of  Caracas,  through  the  help  of  the  young  men 
who  are  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  that 
evangelistic  work  be  opened  in  the  centers  and  regions 
mentioned  a.bove  as  soon  as  the  way  shall  seem  to  be  onened 
xor  tnis  advance  through  the  provision  of  workers  and 
the  funds  to  sustain  them. 

4. (a).  That  the  Board  consider  the  granting  of  a  yearly 
appropriat ion  for  the  sustaining  of  the  Bible  School,  thus 
relieving  the  missionaries  from  the  necessity  of  roa.king 
special  appeals  for  funds  and  assuring  this  branch  of  the 
mission  work  that  rermanencv  which  will  make  an  increasing 
appeal  to  the  young  men  of  the  congregation  o,nd  enable  them 
oo  prepare  themselves  as  preachers  of  the  word. 

(b)  ^  That^the  mission  endeaxrour  to  enlarge  the  work 

of  this  Bible  School  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  young  women 
who  may  wish  to  prepare  as  teachers  in  the  day  schools, 
as  deaconnesses ,  Bible  women,  etc.  The  women  missionaries 
already  on  the  field  could  start  such  a  work  by  the 
giving  of  a  few  hours  each  per  week,  and  the  results  should 
emply  repay  any  effort  thus  given. 

S • ^ a)  That  the  present  Girls’  School,  known  as  the 
-k.QT.Pgi  o  America  no"  be  taken  over  by  the  mission  through 
the  provision  of  a  stated  salary  for  the  young  women  now 
in  charge,  and'  that  it  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
locking  to  its  ciansier  to  one  house  now  occupied  by  the 
various  missionary  families.  This  transfer,  In  my  opinion 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  school  under  distinctly  mission 
auspices,  should  be  made  not  later  than  Sept.  1,  1921. 

(o)  rhat  in  all  schools  the  children  of  Protestants 
as  well  as  those  of  non-believers ,  be  required  to  make  some 
payment  in  return  ror  instruction,  the  amount  to  be  left 
t°  the  decision  of  the  mission  on  recommendation  of  the 
principal  of  each  school. 


6.  That  the  mission  force  ^e^incre^ee  ^  |v°n^ellstic 


possible  by  at  least  one  . -----  ,,nr->  others  xor  oxie 

work;  one  young  lade,  •.•.or  sc  cool  v.°a^  rtment  can  be 

work  of  the  Boys*  School  as  soon  as  tr...  >•  1  - 

started . 

Those  who  come  for  evangelistic  wcr^  should  be 

warned  that  they  will  probably  he  required  go  ^ 
tro.icB.l  regions  and  should  be  aole  to  stan 
heat . 

7.  In  mv  judgment,  a  new  station  for  ®vangel^^ic  on 
should  scon  be  opened  with  its  center  i  -  yrp— fr+“fr,r  from 
the  coast  near  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco^  cmc. _  ^ 

the  island  of 


married  couple,  f 


others  for  the 


-  tne  mourns  ox  -----  „Qi  nnarv 

Trinidad.  The  neat  evangelistic  mas’  - 


to 
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arrive  might  well  proceed  at  once  to  this  - 


stead  of  tarrying  in  Caracas. 


Ot  conclude,  I 
12  —  in 


besnesk  a  renewed  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  in  the  Venezuela  Mission.  gP 
-oast  year  three  new  members  have  been  :  '  .  anj 

there  are  no  furloughs  due  for  some  years  to  com  ^ 

tv -re  should  be  a  decided  advance  m  the  vc>  -  „  .. 

five  years .  But  It  is  useless  to  send jis|ionarieSeif 

their  hands  are  to  be  p^A^end  unusual  and 

appropriations  for  tneir  work  ana  i  m«.  in  its 

unorecedented  generosity  on  ti.e  .....  . "  ^  rr 

dealings  with  this  ynung  but  promising  mission. 


§»?.  s,.a 

DUTCH  DUST  INDIES 
AUGUST  2,  1920. 


REPORT  TO  THE  WORLD'S  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  A  VISIT  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA, 

DURING  MARCH  AND  APRIL,  1916, 

IN  ATTENDANCE  UPON  THE  REGIONAL  CONFERENCES 
FOLLOWING  THE  CONGRESS  ON  CHRISTIAN  E'ORH  AT  PANAMA 

BY  GEORGE  H.  TRULL. 


The  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  Panama  closed  on  Saturday,  February  19, 
1916.  On  the  following  Monday  your  representative,  in  a  party  of  forty  delegates 
from  the  Congress,  sailed  to  South  America.  Among  these  delegates  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Missionary  Boards  in  the  United  States  and  other  agencies,  and 
missionaries  returning  to  their  fields  of  labor.  Many  of  this  group  attended 
all  four  of  the  Regional  Conferences  held  successfully  in  Lima,  Peru;  Santiago, 
Chile;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil*. 

Opportunity  was  afforded  to  your  representative  not  only  to  discuss 
Sunday  School  matters  on  the  floor  of  the  Regional  Congresses,  but  also  to  interview 
individual  missionaries  with  reference  to  Sunday  School  work  in  their  respective 
fields,  to  visit  and  address  Sunday  Schools  in  all  of  the  cities  where  Regional 
Congresses  were  held,  and  also  in  Valparaiso,  Chile;  in  Curityba  and  in  petroptlis, 
Brazil;  also  to  hold  public  meetings  for  Sunday  School  workers  in  every  one  of  the 
meeting  places  of  the  Regional  Congresses,  and  in  addition  in  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
Montevideo,  and  the  Valdensia/  Colonia  in  Uruguay,  and  in  Curityba,  Brazil. 

Morever  addresses  on  Sunday  School  work  were  made  in  connection  with  public 
meetings  held  in  Concepcion,  Curico  and  Tslca  in  Chile;  in  La  Plata  and  Buents 
Aires  in  the  Argentine;  in  A-rtilleros  and  Cosmopoliita  in  Uruguay;  and  in 
Ponta  Grossa,  Castro,  Campinas  and  PetropOlis,  Brazil.  Additional  to  the  time 
spent  in  the  Regional  Congresses,  your  representative  spent  six  days  in  Chile, 
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fcur  days  in  Uruguay  and  two  weeks  in  Brazil,  visiting  the  interior  of  ea.h 
country.  All  of  these  trips  into  the  interior  afforded  excellent  opportunity 
to  study  at  first  hand  the  conditions  and  needs  outside  of  the  larger  ^ente  .  , 
and  to  come  in  contact  with  the  missionaries  and  national  workers  in  -h 
of  their  problems. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  visits  of  the  entire  tour 
was  the  three-day  trip  to  the  Waldensian  Col®ny,  in  Uruguay,  in  comp^nj 
Rev.  George  P.  Howard,  Secretary  of  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association  for 
South  America,  It  afforded  not  only  an  unusual  oppottunity  to  come  m  close 
contact  with  this  most  splendid  type  of  Evangelical  Christians  the  Waldensians, 
and  to  realize  that  in  them  there  is  mighty  potential  for  evangelical  leadership 
in  South  America,  but  there  was  also  the  privilege  of  observing  Mr.  Howard  in 
action.  Mr.  Howard  arranged  for  meetings  with  Sunday  School  workers  for  me 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  in  Montevideo  and  acted  as  my  interpreter  both  in  these 
meetings  and  on  the  trip  to  the  Waldensian  Colony.  The  days  that  we  spent 


together  were  truly  times  of  Christian  fellowship.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  World's  Sunday  S-hool  Association  that  they  hav*  secured  such  an  able, 
discreet  and  valuable  leader  as  Mr.  Howard.  '  Having  been  born  and  reared  m 
South  America,  he  speaks  Spanish  fluently,  and  understands  the  South  American 
point  of  view,  He  is  keen,  active,  alert,  energetic,  a  good  -mixer",  a 
tireless  worker,  thoroughly  evangelical  and  spiritual,  and  keenly  awake  to  the 
Sunday  School  needs  of  his  constituency.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he 
has  too  big  a  task  for  any  one  man,  the  editorship  of  a  denominational  weekly. 
District  Superintendent  of  the  Buenos  Aires  district,  and  during  the  absence 
of  Dr.  McLaughlin,  the  care  of  the  American  Church  in  Buenos  Aires.  All  of 
this  is  in  addition  to  his  service  as  Sunday  School  Secretary  of  the  World’s 
Sunday  School  Association.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Howard  will  conscientiously 
discharge  his  duties  to  the  latter  organization  on  the  half  time  basis,  but 
such  an  arrangement  certainly  could  not  be  permanently  satisfactory  to 
Hr,  Howard,  to  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association  or  to  the  Mission  Board 
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of  which  Mr.  Howard  is  also  a  missionary.  In  conversations  which  I  had 
with  various  missionaries  in  Peru,  Chile  and  Brazil,  there  was  unanimity 
of  opinion  that  the  World’s  Sunday  School  Association  should  secure  the  full 
time  service  of  Mr,  Howard  at  once.  In  fact  some  expressed  considerable 
dissatisfation  that  any  such  arrangement  on  the  basis  of  half  time  had  been 
made,  when  an  entire  continent  needs  Mr.  Howard’s  service  in  the  Sunday*  School 
field.  Such  persons  evidently  did  not  appreciate  that  the  World's  Association 
had  doubtless  made  the  best  arrangements  possible  at  the  present.  However, 

I  feel  that  having  interviewed  workers  on  the  field  in  various  parts  of 
South  America,  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association  should  be  advised  of 
their  view  point.  Everywhere  satisfaction  is  felt  that  the  Sunday  School 
work  is  to  receive  new  impetus  and  direction  under  Mr.  Howard's  guidance. 

'Niere  is  no  question  as  to  the  need  and  opportunity  in  the  Sunday  School  field 
in  all  of  South  America. 

As  one  reviews  the  situation  from  brief  personal  contact  with  it, 
there  are  a  few  outstanding  impressions. 

1.  THE  NEED  VOR  CO-OPERATIVE  EVANGELICAL  EFFORT. 

The  lack  of  such  co-operation  hitherto  was  painfully  evident  in  all 
of  the  countries  where  the  Regional  Congresses  were  held.  It  is  one  great 
weakness  of  the  Evangelical  Movement  in  South  America.  Christian  unity 
and  co-operation  have  made  far  greater  progress  in  Asia  than  in  our  sister 
American  continent  to  the  south.  In  the  Report  on  "Survey  and  Occupation" 

presented  at  the  Congress  at  Lima,  Peru,  it  is  said: 

"There  has  been  no  plan  or  agreement  among  the  several  Missions 
in  the  country,  and  only  in  the  last  two  years  has  a  kind  of  intelligence 
grown  up  between  them." 

In  the  Report  on  "Co-operation"  presented  to  the  Santiago  Congress, 
it  is  said: 

"We  have  worked  upon  the  selfish  denominational  lines  for  so  long, 
that  it  will  be  indeed  difficult  for  some  to  realize  that  the  various 
denominations  are  merely  different  branches  of  the  family  which  make 
up  the  House  of  Jehovah." 


"In  Chile  the  idea  of  comity  has  been  fostered  for  some  years, 
but  until  within  the  past  two  2rears»  there  had  not  been  much  headway  made. 
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At  present  the  two  Missions,  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  have  a  joint 
Committee  on  Comity," 

In  the  Report  on  Literature  presented  to  the  Rio  Congress,  it  is 


stated: 

"The  characteristic  of  our  literature  is  that  of  sectarian 
publications,  in  which  is  prominent  the  discussion  and  study  of  domestic 
or  sectarian  questions  of  the  several  denominations." 

In  the  Report  on  "Survey  and  Occupation  of  the  Field"  presented 

to  the  same  Congress,  is  this  statement: 

"Unfortunately  in  the  Brazilian  field,  no  plan  exists  for 
religious  work.  Each  denomination,  and,  almost,  one  might  say  each 
worker,  does  as  he  wishes,  without  giving  account  to  any  one,  except 
in  a  few  exceptions.  In  some  places  new  missionaries  substitute,  not 
to  say,  displace  older  missionaries,  completely  upsetting  plans  and 
projects  that  have  been  tried  and  proved,  trying  to  introduce  new  plans 
and  projects  diametrically  opposed  to  the  older  ones.  The  result  of 
all  this  is  easily  seen.  Instead  of  advancing  the  work  it  is  hindered, 
much  ground  now  is  lost,  and  the  work  of  Cod  tends  to  disappear.  This 
fault  is  not  of  one  Board  only;  with  the  exception  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  I 
believe  all  suffer  from  the  sama  trouble," 

'"his  is  a  most  unsat isfactory  condition.  We  believe  that  organized 
Sunday  School  work  will  be  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  remedying  this  situation 
and  in  promoting  Christian  unity.  In  fact  there  is  recognition  of  this 
already  in  Chile  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  statement: 

"With  the  visit  of  Rev.  H.  S.  Harris,  in  representation  of  the 
World's  Sunday  School  Association  several  years  ago,  a  move  towards 
union  in  Sunday  School  work  was  started  which  resulted  in  one  or  two 
organizations  among  Sunday  School  workers  of  different  churches. 

"In  the  south  an  organization  was  formed  called  the  Sunday 
School  Association  of  the  South  of  Chile,  which  holds  an  annual  convention 
for  the  presentation  of  plans  and  studies  on  Sunday  School  work." 

-  Report  on  "Co-operation"  to  Santiago  Congress, 

2.  LACK  OF  A  NAmIONAL  MINISTRY  AND  A  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP. 

A  second  outstanding  feature  of  the  work  in  South  America  is  the 
lamentable  lack  of  a  trained  native  ministry  and  of  native  Christian  leadership. 
On  his  visit  to  Colombia  in  1909,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer1*  pointed  out  that  in  the 
fifty  yea rs  of  its  occupancy  of  Colombia  as  a  Mission  field,  the  Presbyterian 


*  Missions  in  South  America,  page  98. 
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Church,  which  is  the  only  Mission  Board  that  has  oppe rated  in  that  land, 
had  produced  no  native  ministers  who  had  remained  in  the  work,  7/hile  he 
explains  the  reasons  which  in  some  measure  account  ror  this  condition,  the 
fact  remains  that  after  half  a  century's  labor  by  a  representative  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church,  a  native  ministry  had  not  been  secured*  At  the 
present  time.  May  1916,  there  are  329  Protestant  communicants  in  all  Colombia, 
and  only  trie  Spanish  Speaking  national  worker  working  in  this  Republic  as 
an  Evangelist.  In  Bogota,  the  capital,  the  only  children  who  attend  Sunday 
School  are  those  who  are  pupils  in  the  boarding  school  maintained  by  the 
Missions.  Not  one  teacher  has  time  to  visit  in  the  homes  and  do  Evangelistic 
work.  rnhere  is  no  plan  at  present  for  the  training  of  national  workers, 
so  the  very  first  and  immediate  need  is  to  provide  for  XM  this. 

In  two  of  the  Reports  presented  at  the  Santiago  Congress,  viz., 
those  on  "The  Church  in  the  Field",  and  on  "Message  and  Method",  the  necessity 
of  supplying  national  leaders  is  dealt  with,  I  quote  from  these  Reports 

"The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  evangelical  churches  in 
Chile  have  come  from  the  laboring  classes.  Not  many  of  them  are 
accustomed  to  being  leaders  of  others  or  directors.  Their  ability 
for  leadership  needs  to  be  developed.  They  are  not  wealthy  and 
few  of  them  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  education.  Among  the 
higher  classes  in  society,  there  is  high  esteem  for  education 
and  a  man  in  the  capacity  of  a  public  speaker  or  in  a  responsible 
position  easily  meets  with  disapproval  if  his  lack  of  culture  or 
preparation  is  exposed.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  person 
who  has  occupied  an  inferior  position  to  ascend  suff iciently  to 
be  able  to  greatly  influence  the  higher  classes  of  society. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  preachers  or  other  Christian  native  workers 
who  would  be  capable  of  starting  a  lasting  and  fruitful  campaign 
among  these  people,  influential  in  the  government  of  the  nation. 
mhe  leaders  in  all  secular  institutions  of  the  country  are  educated 
men,  and  any  movement  whose  representatives  arc  lacking  in  this 
respect  loses  its  prestige.  The  student  classes,  the  public  men, 
high  society  in  general  are  not  altogether  adverse  to  the  Gospel, 
but  in  order  to  influence  them  and  to  win  them  for  Christ  we  must 
have  leaders  trained  to  cope  with  them  socially  and  intellectually." 

"It  will  probably  be  even  more  difficult  to  find  among  the 
university  students  themselves  or  anywhere  among  the  aristocracy 
men  who  will  be  ready  to  unreservedly  consecrate  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  Christ.  It  is  not  impossible  because  God  is  omnipotent. 
Though  humanly  speaking  it  would  be  impossible,,  and  we  see  the  need 
and  dare  hope  for  its  realization.  "Te  therefore  shjuld  also  work 
for  it.  '"he  missionary  appointed  among  this  class  whether  working 
with  young  men  individually  or  through  Bible  classes  is  the  one 
from  whose  work  we  shall  expect  su~h  results.  May  God  grant 
wisdom  in  this  most  important  work  of  the  missionary  to-day,  -535?^ 
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the  finding,  the  singling  out  and  the  education  of  God's  future  apostles 


"The  Greatest  need  of  all,  and  the  most  difficult  to  supnly, 
because  it  largely  lies  beyond  human  efforts  to  secure  it,  is  an  adequate 
Chilean  ministry.  This  is  the  great  unsolved  problem  of  the  evangel leal 
missions  in  Chile.  We  mean  adequate  in  number  and  adequate  m  nn  . 

We  have  been  obliged  to  take  the  men  who  offered  themselves,  some  o 
them  have  sufficient  mental  equipment  and  social  culture  to  do  e  _ 
work,  but  they  are  far  tt>o  few.  To  SIYYST  increase  their  number  should 
be  the  great  end  in  effort  and  in  prayer  of  teachers,  missionaries  an 
pastors,  and  all  who  desire  and  expect  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  to  come 
in  Chile." 


"/hat  is  true  of  Chile's  need  is  likewise  true  elsewhere. 


Pastor 


John  Ritchie,  of  Lima,  Peru,  in  his  Report  on  "Survey  and  Occupation"  to  the 


Lima  Congress,  says: 

"The  training  of  a  native  ministry  should  be  made  one  of  our 
first  and  most  important  tasks,  not  One  to  be  faced  in  some  future 
ge ne rat ion . " 

In  response  to  the  question,  "Ought  we  aim  to  greatly  increase  the 


number  of  evangelistic  missionaries  or  to  press  the  native  church  to  make 
itself  responsible  for  the  work/  #e  says: 


"In  Peru  the  native  Church  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist 
in  relation  to  such  a  proposition.  There  are  not  ten  organized  churches 
in  the  whole  country.  Morever,  to  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
evangelistic  missionaries  in  Peru  would  not  be  a  very  formidab  e 
pronosition.  There  ought  of  course  to  be  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  evangelistic  missionaries,  and  if  steps  cannot  be  taken. to  tram  and 
organize  the  native  ministry  at  once,  the  increase  in  foreign  evangelis  ic 
missionaries  is  urgent  and  must  be  considerable.  In  any  case  it  should 
not  be  inconsiderable,  for  the  elements  from  which  to  form  a  native 
ministrv  are  not  abundant.  Yet  I  should  like  to  see  the  emphasis  laid 
on  the  urgency  of  the  native  Church  and  the  native  ministry  undertaking 
this  task,  and  some  practical  plan  formulated  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  developement  of  this  phase  of  the  movement." 


mHE  NERD  OF  AGGRESSIVE  SUNL><sv  SCHOOL  WORK. 


A  third  deep  impression  regarding  the  situation  in  South  America 
is  the  opportunity  for  and  need  of  aggressive  Sunday  School  work.  The 
Sunday  School  can  be  and  should  be  in  South  America  a  powerful  evangelistic 
and  educational  factor.  Evangel is ti cal ly,  the  Sunday  S-hool  can  directly 

reach  thousands  of  children  and  youth  in  the  most  formative  and  responsive 
OL-riud  of  life.  It  can  also  through  these  young  persons  establish  poi..t=s 
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of  contact  with  the  home  and  in  many  cases  win  the  parents. 

Educationally,  the  Sunday  School  should  provide  not  merely  instruction 
but  training  for  its  members,  so  that  increasing  numbers  of  young  people  will 
undertake  definite  forms  of  Christian  service,  entering  the  existing  theological 
seminaries,  and  training  schools  for  Christian  workers,  which  should  be 
established.  The  Sunday  School  should  be  related  in  a  very  vital  way  to  the 
whole  scheme  of  Christian  education.  There  should  be  correlation  of  the 
Sunday  School  curriculum  with  that  of  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  Evangelical  Missions,  with  the  very  definite  aim  of  producing 
trained  Christian  workers. 

The  lack  of  a  national  ministry  and  of  national  Christian  lay- 
leadership  has  already  been  pointed  out.  The  Sunday  School  must  assume  its 
share  of  responsibility  for  remedying  this  condition. 

v'e  believe  that  the  Sunday  School  forces  of  North  America  are 
intensely  interested  in  Sunday  School  work  in  South  America.  In  order  that 
we  may  have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  such  work,  we  must  consider  four 
things :  - 

1.  nHE  ENYIRONI'EN'1’  IN  WHICH  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  YORE  IS  CARRIED  ON. 

In  the  main  this  is  quite  different  from  what  it  is  in  North  America. 
'T'here  are  certain  ecclesiastical,  moral  and  social  conditions,  which  create 
an  atmosphere  that  is  peculiarly  South  American. 

( A )  The  Dominance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Ecclesiastically,  the  State  Church  in  every  country  but  Brasil  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  For  centuries  it  has  in  many  of  the  countries 
dominated  the  political  life  of  the  nation.  Recently  in  Colombia  the  head 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  wa^the  Papal  delegate,  and  he  and  the  arch-bishop 
were  the  most  important  pmfh1U7ja3~  figures  in  the  country  next  to  the  President.* 

*  Speer,  Missions  in  South  America,  page  95.. 
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Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  the  foe  of  intellectual  and  social  progress 
and  has  opposed  Protestantism  and  religious  liberty.  It  was  only  in  November 
of  last  year  (1915)  that  religious  liberty  was  granted  in  Peru,  the  last  one 
of  the  South  American  republics  to  take  this  stand.  Here  is  the  testimony 

of  the  American  Minister  in  one  capital  city  of  South  America: 

"The  Church  (Roman  Catholic)  has  taught  lies  and  uncleamioos 
and  been  the  bulwark  of  injustice  and  wrong  for  300  years.,r* 

It  has  in  the  past  bitterly  persecuted  all  Protestants,  and  even 
to-day,  continues  to  do  so  when  it  dares,  When  in  Curityba,  Brazil,  in 
April  (1916)  I  personally  visited  a  colporteur  who  two  weeks  before  had  been 
attacked  and  cruelly  beaten  by  a  fanatical  Romanist.  These  cases  of  bodily 
harm  done  to  evangelists  are  less  frequent  than  in  former  years,  but  in  other 
ways  the  priests  do  all  in  their  power  to  oppose  and  undermine  Protestant 
missionary  effort.  It  may  be  by  social  ostracism  or  commercial  boycott, 
but  whatever  the  method,  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  toward 
Protestantism,  is  to-day  as  always,  one  of  opposition. 

Efforts  are  made  to  prevent  children  attending  Protestant  Sunday  Schools, 
so  th^t  this  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  When  Rev.  W.  C.  Morris  started 
his  evangelical  schools  for  poor  children  in  Buenos  Aires  some  years  ago, 
he  was  bitterly  opposed  in  (congress  by  Bishop  Romero,  the  Archbishop  of 
Buenos  Aires  and  a  deputy  of  the  National  Congress.  The  Bishop  said:- 

"In  loyalty  to  the  constitution  it  is  not  possible  to  support 
and  spread  the  Protestant  worship,  for  it  is  an  indisputable  principle 
that  when  the  fundamental  law  of  a  country  commands  that  a  certain 
institution  be  sustained,  it  implicitly  establishes  the  prohibition 
to  sustain  or  support  the  institutions  of  an  opposite  character;  and 
between  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  religions  there  exists  a 
diametrical  opposition.  The  duty  of  the  State  being  therefore  to 
sustain  the  Catholic  worship,  it  may  not  support  in  any  way  whatever 
an  institution  contrary  to  that  worship." 

-Records  of  to-day  of  the  South  American  Missionary  Society,  No.  1,  p8. 
One  of  the  newspapers,  "El  Tiempo,"  reporting  the  refutation  by  Mr.  Morris 
of  the  arch-bishop’s  statements,  continues  "Monsigneur  Romero,  who  was  also 

*  Speer,  Missions  in  South  America,  page  163. 
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present,  declared  that  he  would  always  oppose  these  schools,  and  that  his 
opposition  would  be  constant  even  if  he  were  always  defeated,”  -  Idam,  page  25. 
( B }  Ignorance  of  the  Bible. 


” Title  the  ignorance  of  the  word  of  God  is  lamentable  in  North 
America,  it  is  worse  in  South  America.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  not 
instructed  the  people  in  the  Bible  truths.  I  visited  a  number  of  Catholic 
Churches  in  Peru,  Chile,  Argentine  and  Brazil,  and  in  no  one  of  them  did  I 
heer  any  of  the  priests  give  any  instructions  from  the  ’7ord  of  God. 
vJthem selves  would  read  apparently  from  the  Bible  and  even  Wise  i t,  but  no 

, the— pe-ople-.  In  only  one  service  did  I  hear  the  Bible 

read  aloud.  A  group  of  young  men  in  training  for  the  priesthood  were  asked, 
'■'here  do  these  words  come  from,  "For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  eternal  life.”  (John  3:16).  Not  one  of  them  could  tell. 

Says  Rev.  ?/.  H.  Lester,  D.  D,,  of  Santiago; 

"Religious  instruction  is  limited  to  the  catechism  and  the 
preaching  of  three  or  four  sermons  a  year  in  which  the  saints  are  lauded 
and  Free-Masonry  and  Protestantism  are  condemned.  ,Tre  doubt  if  there 
is  a  single  Bible  class  in  the  whole  Church  (PLOman  Catholic)  ip  Chile. 
'The  people  are  ignorant  of  the  Simplest  facts  and  doctrines  of  Divine 
,r’rit."  (Report  on  "Survey  and  Occupation”  to  Santiago  Congress,  page  5) 

Not  only  has  the  Roman  Church  not  taught  the  people  the  scriptures 
but  it  has  systematically  sought  to  destroy  copies  of  the  Bible  which  the 
people  mav  have  secured  for  themselves.  mhe  consequence  is  that  children 
coming  to  our  Sunday  School  from  Roman  Catholic  homes  have  practiealljr  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  vJo rd  of  God. 

( 9 )  Irrel jgion . 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  Roman  Catholicism 
has  offered  a  formal  rather  than  a  vital  religions  to  the  people  of  South 
America.  The  consequence  is  th=>t  most  of  the  men  and  thinking  people  have 


turned  away  from  it  in  disdain. 


They  have  cone  off  to  Agnosticism,  Atheism, 
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and  Spiritualism.  This  is  the  prevailing  attitude  among  the 
classes,  particularly  among  the  students  in  the  universities, 
crowing  up  in  the  principal  cities  in  an  atmosphere  of  skepti 


intellectual 
Youths  are 
cism  and  irreligion; 


"'"his  spectacle  of  a  continent  of  men  losing  all  respect  for 
religion  and  leaving  it  to  women  and  to  priests  whose  moral  „hara^  er 
they  despise  and  whose  religious  character  they  deride  is  a  grave  an 
distressing  spectacle.  There  is  no  sadder  sight  to  he  found  in  t  e 
whole  world.  The  religious  teachers  of  South  America  have  made  ®  me^ 
of  the  continent  irreligious.  They  have  discovered  that  what  was  taugh 
them  is  false  and  with  that  discovery  they  have  flung  av.ay  the  51 
which  they  now  call  superstition,"  (Speer  "Missions  in  S.  A.  page 


Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  missionary  who  has  spent  many  years  in  Peru 


"Widespread  unbelief  and  total  indifference  to  religion 
constitute  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Sout.Am.ri_ 
The  opposition  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a  negligible  quantity  in  comparison 
with  this.  This  problem  ought  to  be  seriously  faced  by  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  men  in  Latin-America  and  lines  laid  down,  and  litera  ure 
printed  for  meeting  it  or  counteracting  its  influence." 

Report  on"Survey  and  Occupation"  to  Lima  Congress. 


(D)  Materialism. 

Also  in  the  large  cities  there  was  every  evidence  of  materialism^ 

which  one  sees  so  commonly  in  the  great  cities  of  North  America,  men  engaged 

in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  not  particularly  conscientious  about  how  acquired; 
absorbed  also  in  pleasure  seeking.  Sabbath  desecration  was  common. 

In  Panama  and  in  Peru,  there  were  advertisements  of  bull  fights  on  Sunday. 

At  Buenos  Aires  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  great  day  at  the  race  tracks  is  Sunday 

Another  evidence  of  materialism  is  the  flagrant  lottery  in  every  country  we 

visited,  except  Chile.  In  a  walk  of  fifteen  minutes  on  the  streets  of  Lima, 
one  of  the  members  of  our  partybwas  solicited  twenty-two  times  to  purchase 
lottery  tickets.  Many  of  the  persons  offering  these  tickets  for  sale  were 
children.  During  dinner  in  a  restaurant  in  Montevideo  I  was  a'sked  by  five 
different  people  to  buy  lottery  tickets,  and  three  of  these  requests  came 
from  children.  In  Lima  the  receipte  which  one  gets  on  the  street  cars  upon 
payment  of  fare  are  tickets  in  a  private  lottery  maintained  by  the  company. 

It  is  considered  good  business  on  the  part  oi  the  company,  as  it  induces 
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pfloplp  to  ride  more  frequently  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  inspectors, 
as  -apssengers  demand  from  the  conductor  a  receipt  for  their  fare.  The  biggest 
price  is  only  two  English  pounds,  but  it  is  suffieient  to  promote  business 
and  to  appeal  to  the  natural  lottery  loving  interest  of  the  South  American. 

(E)  Falsehood. 

A  Director  of  one  of  the  well-known  schools  for  boys  in  Chile 
told  me  that  deceit  was  one  of  the  commonest  traits  he  found.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  things  was  to  get  the  boys  to  tell  the  truth.  In  their  nomes 
they  had  been  accx^stomed  to  falsehood  and  deceit,  and  the  only  odium  attaching 
to  it,  in  their  estimate,  was  to  be  found  out.  Business  men  told  the  same 
story  of  trickery  in  business  as  a  common  practice.  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  statement  from  one  of  the  missionary  teachers  that  the  girls  with  whom 
she  had  come  in  touch  in  the  school  life  seemed  devoid  of  moral  sense. 
Truthfulness  was  as  foreign  to  them  as  to  the  boys. 


Professor  Thomas  N?  Carver,  of  the  Department  of  Economics  of 
Harvard  University,  in  an  article  ip  the  Scientific  American,  of  March  18,  1916, 
points  out  that  where  falsehood  prevails  the  community  sustains  ecomonic  loss, 

Ke  savs : - 


"Honesty  is^one  of  the  greatest  labor  saving  inventions  ever 
devised.  It  is  the  IwTnom y  of  human  energy.  The  reason  it  is  better 
to  tell  the  truth  than  to  lie  is  because  a  community  in  which  truthfulness 
prevails  will  waste  less  energy  than  a  community  where  lying  prevails. 

"here  can  be  team  work  and  economy  of  effort  in  an  honest  community; 
there  can  be  no  team  work  but  only  waste  of  effort  in  a  dishonest  cocvunitv. 
herefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  economists,  business  men  and  statesmen 
should  give  more  attention  to  these  fundamental  moral  questions,  which 
are  all  reducible  to  economics  of  social  energy.  Our  greatest  waste 
is  the  waste  of  men.  A  man  goes  to  waste  when  his  productive  energy  is 
not  fully  realised,  or  when  he  is  dissipating  it  in  common  vice,  or  when 
social  morality  is  so  poorly  developed  that  he  has  to  spend  his  time 
watching  his  neighbors  and  they  likewise  have  to  spend  their  time  watching 
him. " 


"his  is  an  interesting  statement  from  an  economist.  He  sees  the 
need  of  moral  foundations  for  any  community  which  is  to  be  lasting.  mhat 
the  Sunday  School  has  a  message  to  the  -'-outh  of  South  America  on  this  matter 
is  clearly  evident. 
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(F)  Immoral ity , 

In  a  visit  to  one  of  the  well  known  institutions  of  college 
grade,  under  Christian  auspices,  in  one  of  the  Republics,  we  made  inquiry  as 
to  the  moral  conditions  among  the  students,  'Ye  were  told  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  German  students  in  the  institution,  probably  not  more  than 
5  per  cent,  of  the  rest  were  chaste.  A  phjTsician  on  our  home-coming  steamer 
who  had  visited  some  of  the  hospitals  in  Brazil,  and  talked  with  the  native 
physicians* , told  me  that  he  believed  99 %  of  the  men  of  Brazil  had  thfrief 
venereal  disease.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  to  find  a  young  man  over  16  years 
of  age  who  is  pure,  'The  gratification  of  carnal  desires  is  regarded  as 
natural  and  as  proper  as  the  satisfaction  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

Saj^s  Mr.  Speer, 


"South  America  is  a  continent  destitute  of  the  standard  of 
moral  purity  for  men.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  in  South  America 
today  who  declare  that  they  never  received  any  standard  of  purity  or 
any  power  of  righteousness  until  they  heard  the  Gospel  from  the  evangelical 
missionaries.  r'e  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  solemn  statement  of 
one  mature  man,  that  all  the  men  who  were  boys  with  him  were  dead,  their 
lives  having  been  eaten  out  by  sin,  and  that  he  would  have  gone  their 
way  with  them  and  was  only  living  and  working  now  because  Christ,  wnom 
he  met  through  the  missions  and  whom  he  had  never  known  in  the  South 
American  system,  had  redeemdd  him,  in  body  as  well  as  soul.  The  * 

Protestant  churches,  like  the  churches  founded  by  St.  Paul,  have  a  4— 

terrible  battle  to  fight  against  the  immoral  tendencies  which  do  not  - 

die  in  a  day.  The  Protestant  missionary  living  where  of''adulter>> 

and  illegitimacy  and  the  practice  of  concubinage  and  talk  of  vile  disease 
pollute  all  the  atmosphere  he  breathes  has  his  own  hard  task  to  keep 
high-minded  and  hopeful  of  humanity."  * 

Such  conditions  are  not  pleasant  to  record.  Thejr  are  shocking, 
but  they  reveal  a  situation  which  exists  and  with  which  the  Sunday  School 
and  other  Christian  forces  must  cope. 

Fostering  such  conditions  are  the  widespread  sale  of  pernicious 
literature,  and  the  overcrowding  and  immoral  housing  conditions  &¥■  many  of 
the  large  cities.  In  Concepcion,  we  visited  some  of  the  conventillos  or 
tenements,  where  large  families  have  but  one  or  two  rooms  and  where  there 


* 


Missions  in  South  America,  page  151,  152. 
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can  be  no  privacy.  All  the  homes  open  into  a  common  court-yard  in  the  rear. 

The  dirt  and  squalor  in  both  the  rooms  and  in  the  yard  were  appalling. 

2*  THE  PERSONS  ^HE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SHOULD  SEBE  m0  REACH. 

We  now  turn  to  a  second  topic,  viz.,  the  classes  of  people 
which  the  Sunday  School  should  seek  to  reach.  There  are  different  classifi¬ 
cations  one  might  make  of  the  population,  ethnological,  social,  political, 
etc.  It  will  serve  our  purpose  to  classify  them  according  to  intelligence,  and 
to  speak  of  the  illiterate,  the  literate  and  the  intellectuals. 

(A)  The  Illiterate. 


Much  has  been  written  about  the  illiteracy  of  South  America, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  50%  of  the  population  in  the  Argentine  to  80%  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bolivia.  These  figures  are  alarming  and  indicate  th&t  the 
State  is  not  providing  or  securing  the  education  of  the  masses  anywhere  in 
South  America.  It  is  truly  said  that  "the  immediate  future  of  a  people  is 
in  danger  when  that  people  is  careless  concerning  its  children."  * 

In  Chile  and  in  the  Argentine,  where  education  is  most  advanced,  the  public 
school  system  is  weakest  in  the  primary  schools. 

Says  Rev.  W.  H.  Lester,  D.  D.,  of  Santiago: 

"Too  high  praise  cannot  be  given  to  government  Schools,  as 
far  as  they  go.  The  University  is,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  the 
name.  In  the  larger  towns  and  cities  are  "Liceos"  which  compare  favorably 
with  first  class  High  Schools  at  home.  The  equipment  is  the  best  and  no 
expense  has  been  spared  tp  pFdcttfdK  procure  competent  fSFK  teachers,  many 
of  whom  are  contracted  abroad.  But  these  schools  are  not  democratic. 

They  are  filled  with  children  of  well-to-do  families,  while  children 
of  the  poorer  class  are  practically  excluded.  In  Santiago,  of  all 
placeswin  the  republic,  the  most  favored  in  matters  of  education,  the 
children  of  the  poor  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  untaught.  In  other 
cities  and  towns  there  are  less  facilities,  while  in  many  rural  districts 
there  are  no  schools  of  any  StHdcTIfiXETSh  description.  Modest  day 
schools,  in  connection  with  the  Church  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pastor,  have  given  excellent  results.  ’Escuelas  Populares’,  ( popular 
schools)-  one  or  more  in  every  place  where  there  is  Christian  work,- 
are  to  be  desired." 


*  Report  of  the  Argentine  Philanthropic  Schools  and  Institutes,  1914. 
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Says  Dr.  Ross,  who  has  made  an  economic  study  of  South  America. 

"It  gives  one  a  vivid  sense  of  the  aristocratic  spirit  of  ^ho 
government  of  Chile  to  find  that  there  are  only  3,026  public  el emen  ary 
schools,  whereas  ten  thousand  are  needed  to  accomodate  the  .  0„4.QW 

children  of  school  age.  Only  300,000  children  are  enrolle  m  ®  , 

schools,  of  which  number  perhaps  50,000  are  in  parish  3C^00  ?  ^  f 
by  the  Church.  The  existing  public  schools  are  full  an  c  1 
to  be  turned  away."  -  Quoted  in  Report  on  "Education"  to  ^an  g  ° 

Pastor  Ritchie  of  Lima,  Peru,  adds,- 


"A  first-class  prima ry  education  for  every  child  under  our 
influence  ought  to  be  one  of  the  aims  of  our  missionary  effor  . 

Report  on  "Survey  and  Occupation"  to  Lima  Congress. 

It  is  the  poor  who  both  in  city  and  in  the  country,  are  being  kept 
in  ignorance,  perhaps  for  political  reasons.  It  is  evidently  to  the  in 
of  the  rich  to  control  the  government  as  they  do  in  Chile,  and  where  I  -as  told 
3 of  the  population  owns  93%  of  the  wealth.  In  the  cities,  illiterate 
children  abound.  We  were  told  that  in  Lima,  some  5,000  children  are  outcasts 
on  the  atreets.  In  Buenos  Aires,  Rev.  W.  C.  Morris,  in  1898,  gathered 
together  18  boys  from  the  streets  of  that  city,  because  nothing  was  being  done 
for  them.  At  present  he  has  a  imWS  series  of  schools  which  is  giving 
mental,  moral  and  manual  training  to  5,900  girls  and  boys,  for  whom  there  would 
be  no  other  educational  advantages.  We  visited  one  of  these  schools  and  were 
thrilled  as  some  900  children  were  assembled  in  the  open  court  and  sang  for  us 
patriotic  and  Christian  songs,  one  of  which  was  "Take  the  Name  of  Jesus  with 

You." 


Ini  the  country  districts  all  over  South  America,  as  well  as  in  the 
cities,  will  he  found  great  numbers  of  illiterate  persons.  The  peons  who 
labor  on  the  great  haciendas  or  farms  are  in  many  eases  Kept  in  absolute 
ignorance.  while  we  woe  in  Chile,  a  series  of  articles  appeared  in  one  of  the 
prominent  papers.  "La  Opinion",  written  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Tan&eda  Pinochet, 
who  had  made  personal  investigation  of  conditions  during  February  or  March  1916. 
He  stated  that  on*  the  large  estate  of  the  president  of  Chile,  he  found  few 
children  in  school,  as  most  of  them  sir  years  old  and  upward  were  at  worK  in 
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the  fields.  Many  of  the  men  laborers  desired  education,  and  out  of  their 
meagre  salaries,  engaged  a  teacher  to  instruct  them  at  night.  But  when  this 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  administrator  of  the  estate,  the  plan  was  forbidden. 

'  e  visited  9K  Ponta  Grossa  in  Brazil,  and  though  there  were  several 
schools  in  the  town,  we  saw  large  numbers  of  children  not  in  school,  but  on 
the  streets.  In  the  nitrate  districts  in  the  northern  part  of  Chile,  there 
are  great  desolate  regions  where  scarcely  anything  is  being  done  for  the 
education  of  the  young. 


'One's  heart 


goes 


out  to  these  thousands  of  men  and  women  and 


little  children  whi  live  and  work  under  such  appalling  conditions. 

After  twelve  and  often  eighteen  hours  of  the  hardest  physical  labor,  much 

tropical  sun,  in  the  nitrate  pits  getting  out  the 
it  on  cars,  feeding  the  crushers,  or  tending  the 
relaxation  the  men  know  is  the  bar  and  the  gambling 


of  it  under  a  broiling 
raw  materials,  loading 
boiling  vats,  the  only 


den,  where  they  leave  the  most  of  their  wages.  The  horrible  little  huts 
built  of  corrugated  iron  in  interminable  rows,  with  only  a  thin  wall  to 
separate  families,  many  of  them  without  windows,  without  ventilation, 
vith  the  sand  of  the  desert  for  a  floor,  without  the  most  primitive  sanitary 
arrangements,  scorching  under  the  mid-day  sun,  chilling  in  the  wintry 
nights  what  enticement  do  they  afford  from  the  grog-shop?  And  how  the 
children  swarm!  swarthy,  half-naked,  with  no  acquaintance  with  water  since 
they  entered  the  world,  these  are  the  fathers  and  the  mothers  and  the 
citizens  of  to-morrow."  -  Year  Book  of  The  Presbyterian  Mission  of  Chile, 
1915,  page  11,  12. 


he  Indians  of  South  America  majr  also  be  classed  for  the  most  part 
among  the  illiterates.  In  Peru,  about  50^  of  the  entire  population  is  Indian. 
Says  Pastor  John  Ritchie,  of  Lima:- 

The  Indians  who  'mow  no  Spanish  are  perhaps  the  greatest  asset 
to  the  evangelical  movement,  as  they  have  not  imbibed  the  Celt-Iberian 
spirit.  mhey  are  the  more  numerous  element  in  the  country,  the  more 
healthy,  and  the  more  productive.  Given  sufficient  education  to  benefit 
by  modern  hygiene,  they  would  increase  rapidly.  Given  education  they 
are  man  for  man  a  match  in  administrative  capacity  for  the  Spanish-Peruvisn, 
and  in  industry  the  Indian  is  far  the  superior." 

Report  on  "Survey  and  Occupation"  to  Lima  Congress. 

But  little  is  being  done  for  the  Indians  of  Peru.  80^  of  them  are 
practically  serfs  and  are  treated  with  great  injustice.  A  novel  entitled 
"Birds  Without  a  Nest"  depicts  their  wrongs.  It  is  written  by  Mrs.  Turner, 
a  Peruvian  lady,  and  is  published  in  English  by  Thynne,  of  Paternoster  Row, 


London. 
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As  regards  the  Araucanian  Indians  in  Southern  Chile,  the  Report  on 
Survey  and  Occupation,*  presented  to  the  Congress  at  Santiago,  states:- 

"The  present  condition  of  the  Araucanians  is  pitiful.  They 
are  treated  much  as  the  North  American  Indians  v/ere  for  twenty-five  years 
after  the  civil  war,-  ejected  from  their  lands,  robbed  of  their  animals, 
despoiled  of  their  harvests  and  corrupted  in  their  morals.  A  prominent 
Senator,  since  dead, is  reported  to  have  9aid  that  the  Government  owed  him 
a  substantial  recompense,  for  he  had  accomplished  by  liquor,  distilled 
from  the  offscourings  of  wheat,  the  submission  of  the  Araucanians  a  result 
which  the  arms  of  Spain  and  Chile  were  never  able  to  bring  about." 

"The  hope  of  saving  a  remnant  of  this  noble  race  is  found  in 
the  children.  Starting  on  the  basis  of  an  Indian  population  of  120,000, 
there  must  be  15,000  children  of  school  age,-  of  seven  to  fifteen  years." 

Work  among  these  Indians  is  being  conducted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  by  the  Anglican  Episcopal  Churches.  The  latter  has  four  rural  schools 
and  two  larger  establishments,  the  central  one  of  which  at  Macquehue,  is  a 
model  industrial  school. 

"This  Mission  has,  we  judge,  about  five  hundred  children  in 
process  of  instruction.  These  two  Missions  have  bare^  touched  Indian 
needs.  Scarcely  one  in  fifteen  receives  even  the  rudiments  of  education, 
and  hardly  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  population  has  come  into  even  super¬ 
ficial  contact  with  Christianity,  To  solve  the  Indian  problem,  the 
Araucanian  Mission  needs  to  be  multiplied  by  twelve  and  some  means  devised 
to  reach  numerous  smaller  groups  which  are  found  in  remoter  districts 
and  lead  a  more  nomadic  life."  -  Report  on  "Survey  and  Occupation"  to 
Santiago  Congress. 

In  Brazil,  in  the  Amazon  Valley,  in  the  rubber  region,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  Indians  of  the  very  lowest  order,  for  whom  nothing  is  being 
done  whatsoever  by  any  missionary  organization.  In  the  States  of  Matto  Grossa 
and  of  Parana,  there  are  also  other  tribes'  of  Indians. 

In  Paraguay,  in  the  "Chaco"  country,  far  removed  from  civilization, 
are  a  number  of  Indians  among  whom  some  Christian  work  has  been  done.  It  is 
most  interestingly  and  thrillingly  described  in  two  volumes  by  W.  B.  Grubb, 
and  published  by  Seeley  Servies  &  Company,  38  Great  Russell  Street,  London. 
mhe  titles  are  "A  Church  in  the  Wilds"  and  "An  Unknown  People  in  an  Unknown  Land.!' 

The  Indians  in  Bolivia  number  nearly  one  million,  and  since  1946 
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have  increased  29^,  while  the  rest  of1  the  population  increased  only  &%. 

the  most  part  illiterate,  and  do  not  seem  eager  to  learn  as  they 
eC°me  ^ahle  to  conscription  for  the  army  when  literate.  A  few  of  these 
have  risen  to  eminent  positions,  one  of  them  at  one  time  having  been 
president  of  the  Republic, 

In  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  many  of  the  Indians  have  never  been  visited 
by  white  men. 


It  is  evident  then  that  in  South  America,  the  majority  of  the  populati 
illiterate,  'whether  in  the  city  or  in  the  country  or  among  the  indigenous 
ians.  SUwh  a  condition  is  a  challenge  to  the  Christisn  forces  to  provide 
education.  The  Sunday  School  can  in  many  cases  be  the  forerunner  and  the 
companion  of  the  primary  school,  each  complementing  the  work  of  the  other, 
lany  of  the.  illiterate  classes  are  eager  for  education  and  will  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  secure  it  under  evangelical  auspices.  The 

teachers  in  the  day  schools  may  also  be  the  teachers  in  the  Sunday  School. 
Personal  contact  of  teachers  with  the  children  during  the  week  will  bring  many 
of  the  latter  to  the  Sunday  School. 

( B)  The  Literate. 

Midway  between  the  illiterate  and  the  intellectuals  are  those 
who  have  had  perhaps  a  primary  education,  but  no  advanced  training.  A  man 
who  can  write  his  name  simply  for  election  purposes,  though  he  can  write  nothing 

else,  is  in  Chile,  classified  as  literate.  There  are  said  to  be  thousands 
of  such  people. 


In  South  America,  as  in  Galilee  of  old,  it  appears  that  the  common 
people  hear  the  Gospel  message  gladly.  One  worker  in  Chile  savS:- 

"The  old  feudal  system  of  ’dueno',  "administrador",  "mavordomo" 
and  peon  is  not  generally  established  down  south  in  the  frontier 
There  are  many  small  farmers  who  own  the  land  which  they  work  and  are 
comparatively  independent.  The  hard  rough  work  of  agriculture,  clearing 
the  virgin  soil  of  its  dense  forest,  struggling  with  the  stubborn  trunks' 
of  the  great  "coigues”  which  literally  cover  the  soil,  ls  develooin-  in 
them  great  strength  and  vigor.  They  are  energetic  and  not  afraid  nor 
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ashamed  to  work.  They  will  soon  become  prosperous  though  Pr^a^y  never 

very  wealthy,  as  their  farms  are  small.  7:1115  ^M^to^  the  ^wonderful  Gospel 
independent  farmers  are  the  people  most  susceptible  th  teougnegs 

truth,  for  they  love  virtue  and  delight  in  strength.  ™  J 

and  hones tv  appeal  to  these  people  accustomed  to  honest  1  v 

"University  students  may  be  the  future  senators,  c  g 
and  presidents,  but  the  strength,  the  backbone  of  this  We 

dav  be  found  among  these  selfmade  men  accustomed  to  o  „  d 

not  neglect  the  county  folk,  not  even  the  groups  of  mqui 

"peons'*  which  are  always  found  upon  the  large  farms.  ..  D_e  v..r  absenting 
"Our  village  pastors  will  quadruple  their  usefulness  ^  absenting 

themselves  two- thirds  of  the  time  from  their  small  churc  es  crowned 

hold  services  in  other  places.  Let  us  remember  the  success 

the  tireless  circuit-riders  in  early  Methodism.  T1  if  thev  will 

should  be  circuit-riders.  Wonderful  success  awaits  ^em  /fieldg 

but  launch  out  upon  the  highways,  go  into  the  woods,  -he  haTn)iest 

and  the  farm  homes,  bearing  the  Gospel  message.  Some  o  j,  foothills, 

days  of  my  life  have  been  spent  out  in  the  country  places  a^o  > 

or  at  the  foot  of  burning  volcanos  and  snow  capped  mountains,  p  g 

in  the  dense  forest  or  in  m  farm  houses  to  t0  thf  glad 

as  our  own  city  congregations,  men  women  and  c.  i  ren  .  thirstv  soul." 

message  as  if  every  word  were  a  gush  of  living  water  tosit 

Report  on  "The  Church  in  the  Field"  to  Santiago  Congress. 

(0)  The  Intellectuals. 

Frequent  conferences  with  the  missionaries,  as  well  as  in  the 
formal  meetings  of  the  Regional  Congresses,  elecited  the  fact  that  so  far  the 
results  of  our  Evangelical  Missionary  work  in  South  America,  have  been  mostly 
among  the  humbler  folk,  the  first  two  classes  already  mentioned.  Little 
impression  has  yet  been  made  upon  the  intellectual  and  student  classes.  Some 
efforts  have  indeed  been  made  to  reach  this  class  through  secondary  schools  for 
boys  and  girls.  But  few  of  these  students  have  identified  themselves  with  the 
Protestant  Shurch.  They  ragard  themselves  already  as  Christians,  being 
Roman  Catholic,  and  they  are  MTHiT  unwilling  to  ally  themselves  with  a  Church, 
which  for  the  most  part  is  composed  of  persons  whom  they  regard  beneath  them 
in  the  social  scale.  It  means,  if  they  do,  social  ostracism,  and  in  many 
cases  open  rupture  in  the  family.  It  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  the 
Protestant  chapels  and  churches  which  we  visited,  were  located  in  poor  sections, 
were  unattractive,  and  in  some  cases,  dirty.  Such  places  do  not  draw  the 
intellectual  and  student  class  of  South  America,  any  more  than  do  Rescue  Missions 
and  salvation  Army  Halls  attract  as  their  church  homes,  the  intellectual  and 
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student  classes  of  North  America. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  church  especially  adapted  for  students  should 
be  organized  in  the  university  centres,  with  a  man  in  charge  who  will  appeal 
to  students,  and  will  do  personal  work  among  them.  This  seems  worthy  of  trial, 
especially  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  done  such  effective  Christian  work  among  the 
students  in  Montevideo,  and  is  placing  a  student  Secretary  this  year  (1916)  in 
Santiago.  A  Sunday  School  in  such  a  churchshould  be  adapted  to  the  needs. 
Perhaps  at  the  outset  it  would  not  even  use  the  name  of  Sunday  School}  but 
would  organize  classes  for  Bible  study  under  competent  leadership  to  discuss 
topics  that  would  appeal  to  the  student  mind.  If  the  families  of  the  students, 
as  it  is  hoped,  should  also  identify  themselves  with  such  a  church,  other  classes 
for  the  needed  ages  might  be  formed  and  a  Sunday  School  thus  be  gradually 
established.  In  the  course  of  time  those  who  had  received  training  in  the 
various  Bible  classes  would  be  fitted  to  become  teachers,  both  in  the  local 
school  or  in  the  other  needy  places  in  the  community. 

3.  PRESENT  ACmUAL  CONDITION  0?  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TORN  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

In  the  course  of  our  journey  we  had  the  opportunity  ofnvisiting 
Only  ten  Sunday  Schools  while  in  session.  These  were  located  in  Lima,  Santiago, 
Valparaiso,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rio,  large  cities;  and  in  Petropolis  and  Curityba, 
smaller  towns.  I  judge  that  they  were  typical.  In  addition,  I  visited  a 
number  of  other  churches,  chapels  and  schools  on  days  other  than  Sunday,  and 
learned  what  I  could  about  the  local  Sunday  School  situation;  also  had  interviews 
with  missionaries  and  with  Sunday  School  workers.  The  Rev.  George  p.  Howard, 
the  Sunday  School  Secretary  for  South  America,  gave  me  further  insight  into 
the  conditions.  These  things  seem  to  be  outstanding: - 

(A)  Lack  of  Organization. 

Sunday  School  work  in  South  America  has  no  national  organization 
as  yet  in  any  country!  Conditions  do  not  yet  warrent  it.  'There  is  in 
Brazil  a  National  Sunday  School  Association  known  as  the  "Brazil  Sunday  School 
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Union"  which  holds  triennial  conventions,  and  there  are  four  Regional  Asso, 
in  Northern  Brasil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  Srande  do  Sul. 
hold  conventions  annually. 

In  Southern  Chile,  there  has  been  held  one  Regional  Sunday  School 
Convention,  but  effective  organization  seems  lacking  as  far  as  I  c 
Apart  from  these,  I  know  of  no  other  organized  Sunday  School  work  a 

the  continent. 

Hr.  Howard  will  doubtless  seek  to  organise  the  work  in  the  various 
countries  as  conditions  per.it,  But  see  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  will  be 
understood  when  it  is  known  for  example,  that  in  all  Bolivia,  with  an  area  of 
708,195  square  miles  and  a  pop41ation  of  2,520,578,  there  are  but 
Schools  reported.  Pour  of  these  are  in  La  Paz,  the  capital  citj  .  one 
150  miles  by  rail  from  La  Paz,  one  in  Cochabat)4,  125  miles  by  rail  from 
and  one  in  San  Pedro,  three  days  by  mule  back  from  °ruro.^Under  such  conditions 
the  most  that  one  can  hope  to  accomplish  is  to  have  the  Evangelical 

Missions  at  their  separate  annual  meetings,  or  conjointly,  give  a  regular  place 
on  their  programs  to  the  discussion  of  Sunday  School  methods  and  needs.  I 
discussed  with  some  of  the  missionaries  the  possibility  of  their  setting  aside  for 
a  period  of  two  or  three  months  each  year,  some  KTOT1*  one  of  their  number 
best  qualified,  to  promote  Sunday  School  work,  so  that  he  might  travel  over  the 
field  in  the  interests  of  the  Sunday  School  work.  Such  a  worker  should,  of 
course,  have  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  all  the  Evangelical  denominations  at 
work  in  the  field.  Efforts  of  this  kind  would  emphasize  the  value  of  Sunday 
School  work,  would  introduce  advanced  methods,  would  promote  inter-denominational 
co-operation  and  would  pave  the  way  for  regional  or  national  organized  Sunday 
School  work  later.  -his  is  one  of  the  things  that,  in  another  place  in  this 
report.  X  recommend  the  V/orld’s  Sunday  School  Association  to  urge  upon  Mission 
Boards  and  upon  the  Co-operative  Co^ittees  on  the  field,  appointed  by  the 

recent  Regional  Congresses. 


( B )  Lack  of  Standards  of  Efficiency* 

In  the  Sunday  School  Institute  meetings  which  I  held  in  the 
centers,  elsewhere  mentioned  in  this  report,  I  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
standards  in  Sunday  School  work.  Mr.  Howard  stated  that  the  workers  had 
difficulty  in  grasping  even  the  meaning  of  the  terra.  The  idea  is  germinating, 
however,  and  some  of  the  workers  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  the  highest 
efficiency  in  Sunday  School  work.  Mr.  Howard  has  in  mind  the  promotion  among 
the  schools  of  standards  of  excellence,  and  through  their  introduction,  the 
workers  will  gradually  realize  the  desirability  of  improvement  and  advance. 

(C)  Lack  of  Suitable  Equipment. 

It  is  said  that  in  all  South  America,  there  are  but  three 
buildings  that  were  or iginall^  designed  for  Sunday  School  use.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  true  or  not,  but  from  my  own  observation  of  the  buildings  and 
their  contents,  I  was  convinced  that  there  had  been  no  more  planning  for  the 
needs  of  the  modern  Sunday  School  than  is  done  by  the  average  church  in  North 
America.  Many  Sunday  Schools  are  held  in  one-room  chapels,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.  A  few  of  the  larger  churches  Bad  one  or  more 
additional  rooms  whici^^ould  be  utilized  for  the  Sunday  School.  Provision 
of  such  requisites  as^sand  tables,  maps,  pictures,  etc.  was  exceedingly  rare. 

(D)  Lack  of  Suitable  Literature. 

A  few  schools  reported  the  use  of  the  International  graded 
lessons,  but  in  Peru,  the  objection  was  made  that  the  lessons  were  too  difficult 
and  presupposed  too  much  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  As  already 
pointed  out  in  this  report,  the  average  Sunday  School  pupil,  when  he  enters 
the  Evangelical  Sunday  School,  has  no  Bible  knowledge  whatever.  The  work  needs 
to  be  graded  lower  for  such  pupils. 

The  Sunday  School  Helps  available  on  the  Inter-national  Uniform 
Lessons  are  not  universally  satisfactory.  Exposition  of  these  lessons  is 
given  in  such  denominational  publications  as  "El  Fanal"  (Presbyterian)/  U-v  / 
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Revista  da  Escola  Dominical (Southern  Methodist)  "Manzanzas  de  Oro"  published 
by  the  American  Tract  Society  as  a  children’s  weekly  Sunday  School  paper  contains 
a  column  of  exposition  on  the  lesson,  which  is  suitable  for  adults. 

The  opinion  seemed  to  be  unanimous  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries 
and  national  workers  that  an  inter-denominational  Sunday  School  Journal  should 
be  published,  both  in  Spanish  and  in  Portuguese,  that  would  provide  gy&dM 
inspirational  articles,  graded  expositions  of  the  Sunday  School  lesson,  and  a 
department  on  Sunday  School  management  and  methods. 

Another  urgent  nee  .  recognized  by  all  is  the  publication  of  an 
inter-denominational  paper  for  children  and  young  people  of  real  literary  merit, 
something  similar  to  the  vouth's  Companion,  so  popular  in  the  United  States. 

In  fact  it  is  hoped  that  Spanish  and  Portuguese^editions  of  the  paper  mentioned, 
perhaps  abridged  and  re-edited  from  the  South  American  standpoint,  might  be 
arranged  for  with  the  American  publishers.  Such  a  paper  would  provide  pure 
and  stimulating  current  reading  for  the  youthful  constituency  of  our  evangelical 
schools  and  offset  the  evil  influences  of  the  pernicious  literature  now  extant. 

A  further  lack  is  that  of  suitable  books  for  young  people.  They 
need  the  stimulus  of  heroic  biography,  of  missionary  adventure  and  of  pure 
fiction.  I  believe  that  the  World’s  Sunday  School  Association  can  profitably 
give  attention  to  this  field,  co-operating  as  may  be  necessary  with  the  proper 
agencies  to  produce  such  a  literature  that  will  do  much  to  mould  and  lorm 
Christian  character  in  the  youth  of  South  America. 

"here  is  almost  a  total  lack  of  suitable  leaflets  on  Sunday  School 
management  and  methods  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  teachers.  If  efficient 
Sunday  School  Institutes  are  to  be  held  by  Mr,  Howard  and  by  other  qualified 
Sunday  School  workers,  they  must  have  a  concise  leaflet  literature  to  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  workers  following  any  discussion  in  public  meetings.  Such  leaflets, 
must,  of  course,  be  in  the  vernacular  and  be  attractively  printed  on  good  paper 
and  at  a  small  price.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Howard  plans  to  devote  much,  of  his 
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time  during  this  first  year  (1916)  of  his  service  as  Sunday  School  Secretary, 
to  the  preparation  of  3Urth  a  series  of  leaflets.  He  should  be  encouraged  in 
this  intention  from  the  home  office  of  the  World's  Sunday  School ^Association. 

(E)  Lack  of  Qualified  Officers  and  Teachers. 

South  America  shares  with  North  America  this  common  lack  in 

Sunday  School  work  and  probably  to  even  a  greater  extent.  In  many  cases  the 

missionary  forces  are  the  only  persons  qualified  to  engage  in  the  conduct  and 

teaching  of  the  Sunday  School.  Many  of  the  native  Christians  have  not  the 

knowledge  or  experience  enabling  them  to  teach.  Even  in  so  progressive  a 

community  as  Petropolis,  Brazil,  a  suburb  of  Bio,  I  was  told  by  the  Sunday 

School  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Sunday  School,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 

to  get  any  one  to  teach,  except  the  resident  missionaries.  Each  local  Sunday 

School  mustj.  of  course,  labor  assiduously  to  remedy  this  difficulty  by  providing 

» 

teacher  training  for  native  Christians,  and  by  enrolling  in  such  classes  those 
who  are  potential  leaders.  Sunday  School  and  Missionary  work  will  never  advance 
in  South  America,  or  anywhere  else,  unless  the  leaders  in  charge  address  themselves 
to  the  problem  of  developing  and  training  a  native  leadership.  Such  potential 
leaders  must  be  systematically  sought  out.  Our  efforts  are  being  largely 
dissipated  and  wasted  if  we  are  content  merely  with  producing  a.  dependent, 
clinging  and  parasitical  national  rhurch.  To  become  strong  it  must  produce  its 
own  workers  and  leaders.  In  attaining  this  result,  the  Sunday  School  in  south 
America  must  make  a  distinct  contribution. 

4.  THE  NEEDS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  discussion  of  the  environment  in  which  Sunday  School  v'ork  is 
carried  on  in  South  America,  a  view  of  the  classes  of  the  community  that  should 
be  reached,  and  a  survey  of  the  present  actual  conditions  in  the  local  and 
national  Sunday  School  field  have  revealed  clearly  the  urgent  needs.  In  fact 
in  discussing  the  last  mentioned  topic,  we  could  not  refrain  from  speaking  of  the 
needs  which  emerged  so  logically  from  the  conditions. 
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It  remains  now  only  to  tabulate  them  here  for  ready  reference,  together 
with  some  additional  ones. 

1.  Organization  of  Regional  Sunday  School  Assoc iationf'Tiowever 
limited  in  extent,  for  the  promotion  of  more  efficient  Sunday  School  wor-c. 

Such  organizations  night  well  be  formed  in  centres  wherever  there  are  t,/o  or 
more  Sunday  Schools. 

2.  Erection  of  standards  of  efficiency  for  every  department  of  the 
local  Sunday  School.  These  to  be  promulgated  by  the  World  s  S.  S.  Association 

3.  provision  of  adequate  buildings  and  equipment  for  departmental 
and  class  needs. 

4.  Furnishing  an  adequate  Sunday  School  literature,  providing  for 

(a)  The  Sunday  School  curriculum; 

(b)  The  technical  needs  of  teachers  and  officers; 

(c)  The  demands  of  the  pupils  for  suitable  reading  in  the  form 

of  one  or  more  papers  or  magazines  and  of  books. 

5.  Introduction  of  courses  on  Sunday  School  training  into  the 
curriculum  of 

(a)  All  Theological  Seminaries; 

(b)  All  Normal  Schools; 

(c)  All  Bible  Training  Schools  or  schools  of  similar  nature. 

6.  Seek  through  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the  Panama  Congress 
and  through  the  Committees  on  Co-operation  appointed  by  each  of  *he  Regional 

Congresses  recently  held  in  Lima,  Peru;  Santiago,  Chile;  BuenosAires,  Argentina; 

and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil,  to  make  effective  provision,  so  far  as  may  be  done 

on  the  field  for  meeting  each  one  of  the  needs  above  enumerated.  The  World's 

Sunday  School  Association  should  labor  unceasingly  for  the  meeting  of  these  needs 

and  such  other  ones  as  may  in  the  course  of  time  emerge  as  a  result  cf 


correspondence  with  the  mission  field^nd  with  the  agencies  concerned  at  the 
home  base. 


7.  Urge  Mission  Boards  to  send  to  South  America,  missionaries 
qualified  to  train  native  workers  in  the  promotion  of  efficient  Sunday  School 
work. 


In  addition  to  the  above  suggestions,  I  desire  herewith  to  append  a 
copy  of  the  "Findings"  of  the  several  Regional  Congresses  held  in  South  America, 
during  March,  April  and  May  1916,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Sunday  School 
matters.  These  Findings  represent  the  combined  judgement  of  missionaries, 
national  workers.  Mission  Board  Secretaries  and  other  delegates  from  North 
America. 


LIMA  CONGRESS; 

FINDINGS  ON  "THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  FIELD". 

(2)  Te  further  recommend  that  specialjstress  be  laid  on  the  work  of 
Sunday  School f  and  other  forms  of  Christian  activity  on  behalf  of  the  young, 

which  will  enlist  their  sympathies  and  assure  their  continued  permanence  in  and 
loyalty  to  the  Church. 

(3)  The  Conference  recommends  the  efficient  work  now  being  done  in 
and  for  the  Sunday  Schools  of  Peru,  but  urges  that  steps  be  taken  to  further 
develop  and  promote  this  important  branch  of  missionary  service.  it  is 
recommended  that  Union  Teacher's  Training  Classes  be  conducted  at  suitable  centres, 
that  a  Union  Sunday  School  Journal,  with  ample  departments,  be  published  under 

the  guidance  of  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association,  and  that  a  specially 
qualified  leader  be  set  aside,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  co-operating  missions 
for  the  task  of  co-ordinating,  standardizing  and  enlarging  Sunday  School  activities. 
FINDINGS  GN  "LITERAmURE" . 

(5)  That  one  interdenominational  Sunday  School  Weekly  and  Uniform 
Helps  be  issued  under  possible  arrangement  with  the  World's  s.  S.  Assoai-'t io;  . 
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^his  could  be  published  at  some  centre  on  the  field. 
t5tv  SANTIAGO  CONGRESS: 

FINDINGS  ON  "JfESSAGB  AND  METHOD." 

(3)  That  the  churches  recognize  the  great  importance  of  feeding 
their  flocks  as  well  as  of  calling  sinners  to  repentance,  and  the  Sunday  Schools, 
-MVi*  normal  classes  and  evangelical  literature  should  be  used  as 

effective  means  of  obtaining  this  end. 

FINDINGS  ON  l,mHE  CHURCH  IN  THE  FIELD". 

(6)  Recognizing  the  large  possibilities  f#r  evangelistic  and 

educational  work  in  the  Sunday  Schools*  the  Congress  urges; 

A.  That  emphasis  be  laid  upon  the  three-fold  aim  of  evangelism, 

development  of  Christian  character  and  training  for  service. 

B.  That  as  far  as  possible,  the  curriculum  for  Sunday  Schools 
in  Chile  be  standardized  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  of  every  grade. 

C.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  training  of  Sunday  School  workers, 
the  Congress  requests  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association  to  supply  a.  man  for 
Sunday  School  work  on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  of  whose  time,  six  months 
of  each  year  should  be  given  to  the  Department  of  Sunday  School  Work  at  the 
Seminary  in  Santiago. 

FINDINGS  ON  EDUCATION. 

(4)  The  Congress  notes  with  pleasure  the  beginning  of  a  Union 
Theological  Seminary  for  the  training  of  the  Chilian  ministry. 

The  Congress  further  strongly  recommends  the  organizing  in  connection  with  the 
Seminary  of  a  special  course  for  the  training  of  lay  workers,  such  as  colporteurs, 
Sunday  School  teachers  and  others. 

FINDINGS  ON  ,,LI,7,ERAmURE.,, 

(3)  The  Congress  recommends  the  following; 

A*  A  popular  presentation  of  the  Christian  life  and  teaching 
by  means  of  storv  and  novel  adapted  to  various  ages. 

C,  Graded  series  of  Biblical  instruction  in  permanent  book  form. 

H*  That  the  World's  Sunday  School  Association  arrange  as  soon 

as  possible  for  the  publication  of  an  interdenominational  Sunday  School  Journal 
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in  Spanish,  somewhat  similar  to  the  "Sunday  School  Times",  containing  among 
other  things,  expository  notes,  inspirational  material  and  a  department  of 
Sunday  School  management  and  methods. 


BUENOS  AIRES  CONGRESS: 


BINDINGS  ON  "THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  FIELD". 

(2)  That,  although  good  work  is  being  done  in  the  Sunday  Schools, 
further  efforts  should  be  put  forth  to  increase  their  efficiency; 

A.  By  providing  better  facilities  for  systematic  teacher¬ 
training, 

B.  By  the  application  of  the  best  pedagogical  methods  of 

instruction,  and 

C.  By  the  provision  of  more  varied  and  more  adequate  Sunday- 
School  Literature,  through  co-operation  with  plans  now  being  developed  by  the 
World's  Sunday  School  Association,  to  meet  this  need. 


FINDINGS  ON  "LITERATURE". 

4.  That  many  of  these  books  should  be  published  in  a  form, 
and  with  material,  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  young. 

9.  That  there  should  be  published  a  paper  similar  to  "The 
Youth's  Companion"  which  should  be  strictly  evangelical,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
should  include  simple  scientific  studies  which  appeal  to  boys  and  girls,  and 
also  wholesome  stories. 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO  CONGRESS. 

Although  good  work  is  being  done  in  the  Sunday  Schools,  further 
efforts  should  be  put  forth  to  increase  their  effieicney. 

A,  By  providing  better  facilities  for  systematic  teacher¬ 
training. 

B,  By  the  application  of  the  best  pedagogical  methods  of 
instruction,  and  demotion. 

C,  By  the  provision  of  more  varied  and  more  adequate  Sunday 
School  Literature,  and  if  the  way  be  clear,  a  Union  Sunday  School  Journal  be 
established.  To  these  ends  we  recommend  co-operation  with  plans  now  being 
developed  by  the  r/orld's  Sunday  School  Association. 
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Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Guatemala 

Sixth  Annual  Session 

Formed  in  1936  by  the  Indigenous  Churches  in  the  fields  of  the  Central 
Methodist  Mission,  and  covers  all  o  v^fnerft^onstitution  aS:  “provide  a 

gl°r>  •  ,  f  Vii0Qo;nrr  and  increasing  usefulness,  the  last 

session  I'C&S  to  H,  being  especial  SSLSfi'n  ^Kent  ~ 

&Tthh°eV=hpS.Scaru„ite  in  one  body  and  present  a  common  front 
to  the  unevangelized  world.  Mott  to  Guatemala 

the  KrtolK”  America  will  gather 

for  conference  and  study.  ^ 
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Guatemala  News 


Impressions  of  a  Visit  to  Guatemala 

Dr.  W.  Stanley  Rycroft 


Perhaps  the  title  may  be  a 
little  deceiving  for  one  might 
suspect  that  the  author  of  these 
lines  would  give  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  the  land  of  perpetual 
spring,  to  the  extraordinary  his¬ 
torical  interest  of  Guatemala,  to 
her  hospitable  people  or  to  the 
progress  of  her  capital. 

But,  as  a  Christian  and  in  my 
position  as  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Cooperation  in  Latin 
America,  I  wish  to  refer  to  my 
impressions  of  the  evangelical 
work  in  the  country,  though  it 
should  be  taken  in  account  that 
I  have  spent  only  four  or  five 
days  in  the  Republic,  which  is  a 
very  short  time. 

Having  visited  the  majority 
of  the  Latin  American  countries 
I  receive  impressions  of  the  work 
in  Guatemala,  comparing  it  with 
that  of  other  countries,  and  I 
can  say  that  I  was  surprised  as 
much  by  its  quality  as  by  its 
size.  In  Guatemala  there  is  an 
evangelical  for  every  45  of  its 
inhabitants,  while  in  Ecuador, 
for  example,  there  is  one  for 
every  1730.  By  the  congrega¬ 
tions  and  the  Sunday  schools  in 
the  capital  one  can  see  how  much 
the  ..work  has  developed.  The 
Gospel  has  sent  its  roots  deep 
into  the  heart  of  the  Guatemalan 
people. 

Also,  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  spiritual,  tone  of  the  evan¬ 
gelicals,  their  fervor  and  their 
receptivity.  If  the  evangelical 
work  could  dispose  of  more  young 
men  for  the  ministry  and  of 


more  laical  workers  and  at  the 
same  time  solve  the  problem  of 
economical  self  suport,  I  am  sure 
the  Gospel  would  be  extended 
even  more  rapidly. 

An  observer  from  outside  can¬ 
not  help  but  note  the  unity  and 
brotherhood  that  exists  amongst 
the  evangelicals  of  the  different 
denominations  and,  without  any 
doubt  the  organization  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Evangelical  church 
in  Guatemala  represents  a  great 
step  in  advance.  In  our  beloved 
Latin  America  it  is  possible  to 
note  a  closer  drawing  together 
amongst  the  evangelicals  during 
these  so  historical  days,  although 
the  obstacles  are  very  great.  The 
Spirit  of  Christ  moves  among 
the  evangelical  churches  calling 
on  them  to  present  a  united 
front  to  the  enemy.  It  is  for 
the  evangelicals  to  show  that 
they  can  work  together  in  the 
same  cause  of  evangelization  of 
the  world. 

In  the  recent  sessions  of  the 
Synod  the  author  of  these  lines 
was  gratifyngly  impressed  by 
the  great  spirit  of  union  and  of 
mutual  respect  as  well  as  by  the 
seriousness  and  the  intelligence 
with  which  the  problems  were 
dealt.  Undoubtedly  the  brothers 
who  were  visitors  at  these  meet¬ 
ings  will  carry  in  their  hearts  the 
unforgettable  lessons  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  these  days  in  Panaja- 
chel. 

May  God  richly  bless  the  work 
of  the  Synod  and  guide  the  di¬ 
rectors  in  their  great  task. 
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Over  the  Mountains  with  the  Mam  New  Testament 


Mrs.  Catherine  M.  Cox 
Central  American  Mission 


Literacy  Campaign 

(Translated  from  “El  Pregonero”,  organ  of 
the  Huehuetenango  Council  of  the  Evangel¬ 
ical  Church.) 

In  our  previous  number  we 
announced  a  projected  Mam  Cam¬ 
paign  for  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  which  was  begun  the  twen¬ 
ty-first  and  ended  the  twenty- 
fifth  in  the  hamlet,  Canohitas,  of 
San  Pedro  Necta  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Abel  Castillo. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Peck  and  her  co¬ 
workers,  Mr.  Edward  Sywulka, 
Mr.  Pablo  Morales,  and  Miss  Mi- 
caela  Gomez,  carried  out  in  an 
admirable  way  the  teaching  of 
four  groups.  In  a  service  of 
worship  the  evening  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth,  thirty-five  people  were  for¬ 
mally  registered,  to  begin  the 
next  day  at  eight  o’clock  the 
following  classes:  men’s  class, 
women’s  class,  children’s  class, 
and  class  for  those  who  know 
how  to  read  Spanish. 

It  was  a  precious  experience 
to  see  the  joy  which  the  students, 
big  and  little,  felt  on  being  able 


to  read  a  few  words;  the  men  es¬ 
pecially  made  an  effort  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  as  much  as  possible. 

Each  night  a  preaching  service 
was  held  and  the  house  was  filled. 
The  first  night  eighty-four  people 
attended,  and  the  attendance 
passed  this  number  on  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  nights.  Inquirers  came  in 
to  listen,  and  three  children  made 
profession  of  faith  in  the  Lord. 

We  extend  our  sincere  thanks 
to  the  brethren  who  came  from 
the  Departments  of  Quezaltenan- 
go  and  San  Marcos,  for  the 
blessings  that  God  has  given  us 
through  them.  We  belong  to  the 
same  body  in  Christ,  and  the 
spirit  of  fellowship  and  joy  that 
we  felt  in  those  days  was  a  great 
inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  at¬ 
tended.  And  now  let  us  pray 
that  the  Mam  brethren  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  strive  until  they  can  read 
fluently  the  beautiful  Word  of 
God,  to  read  it  in  their  homes, 
treasure  it  in  their  hearts,  and 
sow  it  more  and  more  widely 
among  those  who  have  not  yet 
believed  it. 


Hospital  Notes 

Dr.  C.  A.  Ainslie,  M.  D. 


It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
the  hospital  has  had  a  private 
room  empty.  But  it  seems  that 
there  is  always  room  for  one 
more.  Last  night  a  telegram 
came  saying  that  a  very  sick  lady 


was  coming  in  and  wanted  a 
private  room,  so  after  a  lot  of 
thinking  we  gave  her  a  room  in 
an  adjacent  house  that  we  reserve 
for  the  friends  of  gravely  ill 
patients.  It  is  not  a  fine  room 
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at  all  but  there  she  is  and  how 
happy  she  is  to  be  under  hospital 
care.  This  noon,  with  all  rooms 
still  full,  we  got  a  call  for  an 
emergency  room  and  again  after 
definitely  refusing,  we  gave  him 
our  room  where  labor  cases  wait 
out  their  appointed  time.  It  is  a 
very  small  room,  equiped  as  a 
soundproof  rather  than  a  finely 
appointed  room,  but  is  he  happy. 
I  told  him  that  the  only  order  he 
was  to  receive  was  not  to  become 
a  father  while  he  was  there.  To¬ 
night  another  well-to-do  man 
came  and  asked  for  a  private 
room.  After  much  talking  he 
had  to  take  a  room  in  the  public 
ward,  paying  one  fifth  of  what 
he  wanted  to  pay,  for  there  were 
not  only  no  private  rooms  but 
also  no  semi-private  rooms  either. 

Operations  are  also  being  put 


off  as  all  available  time  for  oper¬ 
ations  is  full.  Every  day  is  full 
from  morning  to  night. 

We  are  having  side  lights  to 
the  European  war  showing  up 
here  also. 

A  lady  from  one  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  Germany  over-ran, 
escaped  from  her  homeland  six 
weeks  after  the  invasion  and  here 
she  is,  in  a  strange  land,  with  no 
relatives  of  any  kind  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  she  came  and  had  a 
serious  operation  last  week.  An¬ 
other  similar  case  is  that  of  a 
Chinese  lady  who  also  escaped 
from  the  invader  and  arrived  in 
Guatemala  but  she  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  a  husband  here, 
and  altho  she  had  to  have  a  major 
operation,  a  gastroenterostomy, 
she  was  among  her  loved  ones  at 
least,  altho  far  from  her  home. 


V.  C.  S.  COMMENTS 

Heard  in  Vacation  Church  Schools  in  the  Central  Presbytery  Outtield. 

Mrs.  Marie  Pace  Harer 


Seminary  Student  Speaking, 
“When  I  came  back  to  my  home 
town  to  teach  in  the  V.  C.  S.,  I 
was  not  sure  that  I  could  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  of  all  the  little 
children  I  know  so  well.  But  they 
love  me  and  obey  me,  and  I  am 
having  a  good  vacation  myself 
in  teaching  them." 

Professor  in  Boys’  School  Speak¬ 
ing,  “I  see  mission  work  differ¬ 
ently  in  my  visit  to  the  country 
to  teach  in  the  V.  C.  S.  Here 
there  is  a  great  need,  for  people 
are  hungry  for  knowledge  and 


thirsty  for  spiritual  refreshment. 
I  sing  in  the  choir  and  serve  in 
the  Christian  Endeavor  and  teach 
in  the  Sunday  School  in  the  Cap¬ 
ital,  but  it  is  a  blessing  to  me  to 
know  these  sincere,  earnest  people 
in  the  country  congregation.” 

A  Youthful  Deacon  Speaking, 
“This  study  of  Palestine  is  most 
helpful.  I  have  wondered  for  a 
long  time  why  they  put  those 
colored  pages  in  the  backs  of 
Bibles.  Now  I  know  they  are 
maps,  and  I  know  what  they  are 
for.  I  am  glad  we  had  a  V.  C.  S. 
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in  our  town.” 

A  Sixty -jive-year -old  Elder 
Speaking,  “You  may  be  sure  I 
will  be  on  the  platform  tonight 
at  the  closing  program  of  the 
school  to  receive  my  award  (a 
Bible  portion)  for  a  perfect  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  V.  C.  S.” 

A  Mother  of  Four  Children 
Speaking,  ‘‘I  was  very  sad  last 


week  when  the  baby  took  a  fever 
and  I  could  not  go  to  Chiquimula 
to  the  Bible  Conferences.  But 
now  I  am  glad  I  stayed  home, 
for  I  have  learned  at  V.  C.  S.  in 
my  own  village  as  much  as  I 
would  have  learned  at  the  con¬ 
ferences  fifty  miles  away.  I  could 
bring  my  children  with  me  to 
school,  and  I  care  for  the  sick 
one,  too.” 


“At  Last  I  Meet  my  Macedonians” 

Rev.  Harry  Peters 


Text:  “Come  over  into  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  help  us.”  Acts  16:  9. 

I  suppose  every  idealistic  first- 
term  missionary  visions  his  field  as 
a  place  of  great  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Possibly  in  the  world 
there  are  places  where  the  Gospel 
is  eagerly  sought  after,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  relegate  all  of  the  talk 
about  the  hunger  of  the  mission 
fields  of  the  world  for  salvation 
to  sentimentalism  and  wishful- 
thinking  on  the  part  of  zealous 
missionaries.  The  desire  for  ev¬ 
angelical  Christianity  in  Guate¬ 
mala,  according  to  my  observa¬ 
tions,  is  about  as  prevalent  as  the 
the  thirst  for  God  evidenced  by 
the  self-satisfied  multitudes  whom 
I  left  in  the  United  States. 

However,  after  more  than  two 
years  of  mulling  over  old  fields, 
which  had  long  since  been  preach¬ 
ed  into  a  dull  stupor  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  the  Lord  most  graciously 
sent  to  challenge  my  jaded  spirits, 
not  one  Macedonian,  but  rather 


thousands  of  them.  I  crossed 
the  sea  of  diminishing  interest  to 
find  my  Macedonians  in  an  area 
of  Guatemala  recently  cut  out 
from  jungle  country  by  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Fruit  Company,  for  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  division  of  banana 
farms.  This  enterprising  com¬ 
pany  had  built  many  miles  of 
railroad,  laid  out  farms,  opened 
a  whole  new  town  and  constructed 
communities  on  the  farms,  and 
had  brought  life,  movement,  peo¬ 
ple  and  intense  occupation  to  a 
desolate  and  isolated  tract  of 
land.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
provided  our  mission  with  what  I 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
evangelistic  opportunities  in  the 
whole  Presbyterian  field  in  Gua¬ 
temala. 

The  entire  area  in  which  the 
Fruit  Company  has  laid  out  sev¬ 
enteen  banana  farms  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  acres  each  is  a  wide  open 
field  for  the  proclaiming  of  the 
“unsearchable  riches”  principally 
because  it  is  a  development  con¬ 
trolled  by  foreign  ideals.  The 
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officials  of  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany  have  our  traditional  attitude 
toward  religion,  as  being  a  thing 
of  personal  taste  or  matter  of 
conscience.  To  them  the  choice 
of  spiritual  direction  is  as  indif¬ 
ferent  a  thing  as  the  choice  of  a 
pair  of  shoes;  it  is  your  business, 
and  not  your  employer’s  or  your 
neighbor’s.  With  that  point  of 
view  as  a  background  they  never 
even  think  of  raising  a  finger  to 
control  or  limit  our  evangelical 
activity.  There  is  nothing  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  this  attitude  as  far  as 
you  can  see,  because  you,  too, 
have  this  same  traditional  atti¬ 
tude  of  liberty  in  matter  of  con¬ 
science.  If  the  Gospel  does  not 
block  the  traffic  of  the  day  or  rob 
the  corner  bank,  you  say  within 
yourself,  “Long  may  it  live  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  that 
sort  of  thing.”  But  this  ideal  of 
freedom  or  indifference  toward 
the  Gospel  by  the  powers-that-be 
in  the  United  Fruit  Company  is 
a  rare  attitude  in  Guatemala.  In 
the  great  majority  of  privately- 
owned  coffee  plantations,  which 
still  represent  the  major  source 
of  occupation  and  revenue  for  the 
Republic,  the  Gospel  has  of  neces¬ 
sity  to  penetrate  clandestinely, 
or  only  after  much  maneuvering, 
interviewing,  and  wire-pulling,  so 
that  one  is  made  to  feel  that  this 
glorious  truth  of  life  which  we 
preach  is  a  sort  of  shameful,  secret 
business  like  fifth  column  activity, 
which  must  be  done  with  a  hush 
instead  of  a  victorious  shout. 

Another  important  reason  why 
the  area  presents  such  a  likely 
opportunity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  Fruit  Company  has 


attracted  workers  from  all  over 
Guatemala.  Many  of  these  have 
believed  or  heard  the  Gospel  in 
other  parts;  or,  at  least,  they 
have  escaped  the  narrowness  of 
closed  communities  where  the 
word  of  the  priest  is  law,  so  that 
when  they  hear  the  Gospel  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  new  place  they 
have  not  the  fear  of  it  that  they 
had  before  in  their  homes.  The 
evangelization  of  the  banana 
farms  consists  in  seeking  out  those 
who  have  been  “medio  creyentes” 
(half-way  believers)  from  other 
places,  gathering  them  together 
as  a  nucleus  for  a  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  visiting  them  and  preach¬ 
ing  with  boldness  the  Word  that 
inspires  faith  and  courage  in  weak 
and  wayward  human  hearts,  and 
then  reaching  for  the  vast  multi¬ 
tudes  who  still  live  in  self-satis¬ 
fied  spiritual  darkness. 

The  Fruit  Company  has  erected 
on  its  farms  dwellings  for  the 
laborers  which  to  me  continue  to 
be  “tenement  houses  in  the  jun¬ 
gle.”  These  consist,  in  each  farm, 
of  a  series  of  uniform  plank 
structures  raised  on  stilts  and 
covered  with  metal  roofing.  They 
are  divided  into  six  or  eight 
rooms,  each  family  of  a  worker 
renting  a  room  for  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters.  Because  of  the  intense  heat 
during  the  day  the  people  live  on 
the  brick  floors  under  their  rooms, 
climbing  the  steps,  like  chickens 
going  to  roost,  only  at  night  time. 
Under  these  structures  we  can 
hold  services  with  the  consent  of 
the  renters.  Because  the  farms 
are  isolated  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  for  the  laborers  to  do 
after  working  hours,  so  that  a 
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flying  visit  round-about  for  the 
purpose  of  announcing  a  service, 
followed  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn 
or  two,  usually  results  in  the  at¬ 
tracting  of  a  great  crowd  which 
lends,  as  a  general  rule,  more  or 
less  respectful  attention  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Word. 

I  say  that  it  is  the  most  chal¬ 
lenging  field  I  have  yet  seen  in 
Guatemala  because  it  is  the  one 
place  where  people  run  after  me 
requesting  tracts,  asking  to  buy 
Bibles  and  hymn  books,  and  what 
is  more,  begging,  “When  are  you 
coming  to  preach  to  us?”  I  re¬ 
alize  that  the  interest  in  preach¬ 
ing  services  is  mainly  due  to  its 
novelty  among  them,  and  that 
audiences  in  the  future  will  pro¬ 
bably  grow  smaller  rather  than 
larger  with  regular  preaching,  but 
it  still  is  a  wide  open  place  full  of 
Macedonians  who  will  actually 
give  one  a  hearing  and  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  listen  to  the  Gospel  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Spirit  will  apply  it  when 
and  where  and  how  He  will. 

Tiquisate,  for  so  this  division 
of  the  Fruit  Company’s  farms  is 
named,  presents  some  unusual 
problems,  as  is  to  be  expected 
where  opportunity  and  Macedo¬ 
nians  abound.  The  major  pro¬ 
blem  confronting  us  at  present  is 
that  of  organizing  fifteen  of  the 
seventeen  communities,  together 
with  a  centrally  located  town, 
into  one  church.  Nearly  all  who 
have  come  to  work  in  the  bananas 
feel  that  their  stay  is  only  tem¬ 
porary,  and  that  they  are  just 
awaiting  the  day  when  they  can 
return  to  the  communities  from 
which  they  have  come.  Some 
types  of  work  in  which  the  people 


are  engaged  require  residence 
only  part  of  the  year,  and  the 
transients  engaged  in  this  em¬ 
ployment  have  no  feeling  of  loyal¬ 
ty  or  responsibility  toward  any 
sort  of  organized  church  there. 

Another  problem  is  that  of 
bringing  out  into  the  light  of  a 
clear  and  straight-forward  Chris¬ 
tian  testimony  those  who  are 
weak  and  afraid  in  the  presence 
of  the  critical  and  mocking  un¬ 
believers.  We  are  grateful  to  the 
United  Fruit  Company  for  its 
attitude  of  religious  liberty,  al¬ 
though  it  be  a  completely  un¬ 
conscious  and  unpremeditated  at¬ 
titude,  but  its  production  methods 
work  against  our  aspirations  for 
organization  in  a  certain  sense. 
For  example,  the  best  elder  that 
we  have,  trained  in  our  mission’s 
now  extinct  Industrial  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  School,  operates  a  plant 
which  prepares  and  pumps  spray 
for  banana  plants  on  one  of  the 
farms.  He  serves  seven  days  a 
week  at  his  job  and  even  on  Sun¬ 
day  it  is  a  great  sacrifice  and  ef¬ 
fort  for  him  to  walk  ten  or  twelve 
kilometers  to  the  center  to  attend 
church  in  the  evening.  Rarely 
ever  is  he  free  to  direct  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  of  which  he  is  super¬ 
intendent.  And  when  we  have 
a  session  meeting  after  the  even¬ 
ing  service  on  Sunday,  finishing 
at  midnight  or  later,  he  is  obliged 
to  make  that  jaunt  back  to  his 
place  of  work  again. 

A  sizable  but  scattered  negro 
population  presents  a  problem, 
too.  The  negroes  are  for  the  most 
part  English-speaking,  having 
come  from  British  Honduras  or 
Jamaica,  and  they  are  nominally 
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Protestants,  having  been  exposed 
to  the  Gospel  under  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  of  England.  These 
feel  that  they  are  in  a  higher 
social  class  than  the  Spanish¬ 
speaking  Guatemalans,  and,  in 
fact,  the  work  that  they  do  puts 
them  over  the  Guatemalans; 
therefore,  they  cannot  be  induced 
to  attend  Spanish  preaching,  es¬ 


pecially  under  Guatemalan  pas¬ 
tors  or  workers.  These  are  my 
dark  complexioned  Macedonians, 
for  whom  I  feel  a  special  respon- 
sability  since  they  are  of  the  same 
speech,  and  I  ask  myself,  “How 
does  one  reach  them  with  this 
Gospel?”  Would  you  not  like  to 
join  me  in  prayer  for  these  my 
Macedonians? 


May  is  Latin  America  Month  in  the  Missions  Calendar.  Use  the 
Guatemala  News. 

The  May  Issue  of  Guatemala  News  will  be  a  double  number, 
reaching  many  in  time  for  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Missionary 
Society. 

June  1st  to  6th  are  Guatemala  Days  in  the  Prayer  Calendar. 
Read  the  Guatemala  News  in  order  to  pray  intelligently  and  fervently. 

Articles  Next  Month 

“The  Bible  Man’s  Visit  and  Impressions”.  Rev.  R.  R.  Gregory 
of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

‘‘The  First  Three  Months  are  the  Hardest”.  Dr.  Paul  Burgess, 
Quiche  Bible  Institute. 

‘‘Central  Presbytery  Meets”.  Rev.  D.  W.  Brewington. 

“Rio  Bravo  Church”.  Rev.  Harry  Peters. 

Visit  Guatemala 

No  finer  vacation  trip  can  be  conceived  of  than  one  to  this  land 
of  wonderful  natural  beauty  and  splendid  climate.  Come  during  the 
summer  months  when  nature  is  at  its  best.  Escape  from  the  heat  to 
the  delightful  temperature  of  these  highlands.  Via  New  Orleans  by 
boat  in  three  days;  via  Browsville  by  Pan-American  Airplanes  (daily) 
nine  hours.  Write  us  for  information. 
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